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Conclufion of our Extracts from the SPIRIT OF 
Laws. 


Senfe of the Englith on Commerce. 


NGLAND has farce a fettled tariff with any 
Nation: it may be faid to change, with every 
parliament, according to the. different cuftoms it takes 
off or lays on; thus is it follicitous alfo, in this point, 
to preferve its independence. Extremely jealous of 
the trade driven with it, this nation ties itfelf up by 
treaties as little as poffible, and depends wholly upon 
its own, laws. | 
Other nations have made their commercial interefts 
give way to their political ones: this nation has ever 
{ubordinated their political to their trading intereft. 
They are the people, in fhort, of the world who 
have belt known how to avail themfelves of thefe 
three capital concerns of man, religion, trade, and 
liberty. 


On the Freedom of Commerce. 


The freedom of commerce does not confit in a la- 
titude left to the merchant, to do whatever he pleafes: 
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this would rather prove deftructive of true freedom. 
Regulations that are reftraints on the merchants, are 
not always clogs on trade itfelf. It is in the countries 
of liberty that the dealer finds the greateft interpofition 
from the government, and he is never lefs croffed by 
Jaws, than in the countries of flavery. 

England forbids the exportation of its wool, and 
appoints that the coal for the ufe of its capital fhall 
have no other than fea-carriage toit: nor gives it per- 
miffion for any horfes to be exported that are not cut. 
The trading veflels * that belong to its plantations are 
obliged; on a voyage to Earope, to come to an Engli/h 
port. Its laws then reftrain the trader, but it is in 
favour of trade in general that they do reftrain him, 


Principles deftructive of the Freedom of Commerce. 


Wherever there is a trade, there are cuftoms. The 
object of trade is, the export and import of goods, 
in favour of the ftate, and the object of the cuftoms 
is 4 certain duty on the faid export and import, in fa- 
vour of the ftate alfo, The ftate fhould therefore ob: 
ferve an exact neutrality between its trade, and its cuf- 
toms, and manage fo that thefe two fhould not invade 
each other: for on this balance depends the enjoyment 
of the freedom of trade, 

The exchequer may deftroy commerce by its in- 
juftices, its vexations, and the exceffive duties it loads 
the trade with ; burt, independently of all thefe, it 
may deftroy it as effectually, by embaraffing it with 
the difficulties and formalities it may exact. In £ng- 
land, where the cuftoms are in commiffion, there is a 
fingular eafinefs of difpatch in the management of 
them; a word in writing is all the ceremony needful 
for clearance of the greateft concerns: it is not requi- 
fite there that a merchant fhould lofe an infinite time, 


* Ac of navigation 1650. It bas been only in times of war that 
the merchants of Bolton and Philadelphia have Jent their goods in 
bottoms dire&ly bound for the Mediterranean. 
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nor keep clerks on purpofe to get over the difficulties 
thrown in his way by the farmers of the cuftoms, of 


to fubmit to them. 


Of commercial laws enaFing confifcation of goods. 


The Magna Charta of England, forbids the feizure 
or confifcation of goods, belonging to aliens, even in 
time of war, unlefs it be by way of reprizal. It is 
much to the honour‘of the Engli/b nation, that it has 
made this claufe one of the articles of its great charter 
of liberty. 

In the war which Spain had with England in 1740, 
the Spanifh government made a law *, pronouncing 
penalty of death on fuch as fhould introduce Englifh 


goods into the Spanifh dominions, as well as on thofq. 


who fhould carry Spanifh goods into the Engli/h ones. 
Sach an ordinance can, I believe, look for no model 
but in the laws of Fapan. The fpirit of it wounds that 
of commerce, fhocks our cuftoms, and deftroys the 
harmony that ought to be in the proportion of penal- 
ties ; it confounds all ideas, by making, of a fimple 
erate of rules, a crime of high-treafon againft the 
te. 


On Bitus of ATTAINDER. 


There are in thofe ftates, where liberty is the moft 
refpected, laws which violate it, againft a particular 
perfon, in order to preferve it to the fubje& in gene- 
ral. Such’are in England, what are called bills of af- 
tainder+. They have fome refemblance to thofe laws 
of Athens, which had force againft a private perfon t, 


* Publifbed at Cadiz in the month of March 1740. 

+ The author of the continuation of Rapin Thoyras, gives for 
definition of a bill of attainder, that it is a judgment, which baving 
been approved by the two houfes of parliament, and figned by the 
king, paffes into an alt, by which the perfon atcufed is declared 
Saar of high treafowsavithout other formality, and without 
appeal. 

{ Legem de finzulari aliquo ne rogato nifg fex millibus ita vifum. 
(Ex Androcide de ;Myfteriis,) This is properly the Oftracifm. 
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provided they were paffzd with the confent of fix 
thoufand citizens. They have alfo fome relation to the 
laws fometimes enacted at Rome againft private per- 
fons, and which were called Privilegia*. They were 
never made but in the. great Comitia of the Roman 
people. But, in whatever way that people pafled 
them, Cicero was of opinion they fhould be abolifhed, 
becaufe the force of a law refides in its bearing equally 
again{t allt. I confefs, however, that the practice of 
the people, the. freeft that have ever exifted on the 
face of the-earth, inclines me to believe that there are 

afes, in which one may for an inftant throwa veil 
over liberty, as the ftatucs of the gods were fhrouded 
on certain occafions, 


‘ | . 

Encianp, where moft liable to be attacked. Cafe where 
the Defenfive Force of a State, is inferior to. its of- 
fenfive Force. 


It was the advice of the lord of Coucy to king Charles 
the fifth of France, ‘* That the Englith were no where 
“© fo weak, nor fo eafy to be conquered as at home.’’ This 
is what'was faid of the Romans: This is what the Car- 
thaginians experienced, This is too what will happen 
to all nations fending their forces abroad_to any dif- 
tance, in ‘order to re-unice, by the power of difcipline, 
and military government, fuch as are divided at home 
by political or civil interefts, The ftate will find itfelf 
weak, in that the evil will {till remain, and weaker 

_yet by the remedy employed to remove it., 

__. The maxim of the lord of Coucy is an exception to 
th: general rule againft undertaking of diftant expedi- 
tivns; and yet this exception contirms the rule, fince 


it is only to have place againft thofe who themfelves 
have undertaken them. 


* De privatis hominibus late. (Cicer. de leg. Lib, III.) 
> Scitnm ef Fuffum in omnes, (Cicer. ibid.) 
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MonarcHy ¢jential to the Constitution of Enos 
LAND. 


It was a curious fight enough, in the laft century, to 
obferve the impotent ftruggles of the Englifh towards 
eftablifhing Democracy amongft them. As thofe who 
were at the head of affairs, had no principle of real 
virtue, as their ambition was provoked by the fuccels 
of him that had dared the. moft *, the government 
fluétuated perpetually ; the people at.a gaze fought 
every where for Democracy, and found it no,where, At 
length, after a number of agitations, contradictions, 
and fhocks, they were obliged to return for quiet and 
fhelter to the very form of government which they 
had folemnly profcribed. 


ENGLAND jealous, not without reafon, of its liberty. 


Powers intermediate, fubordinate, and dependent, 
conftitute the frame of monarchical government, that 
is to fay of a government in which one perfon governs 
according to the fundamental Jaws. I fay intermediate, 
{ubordinate, and dependent powers; for, in effect, in 
a monarchy the prince is the fource of al] power, po- 
litical, or civil, Thefe fundamental laws neceffarily 
fuppofe certain mediate channels, through which this 
power mult pafs. For was there fubfiftent in a ftate 
no other than the momentary and capricious will of a 
fingle perfon, nothing could be fixed, and of courfe, 
no fundamental law. 

As to this intermediate fubordinate power, the moft 
natural is the body of the nobility, which, in fome 
fort, enters effentially into the very conftiturtion of 
monarchy, infomuch that there is a fundamental 
maxim often quoted, ‘no monarch, no nobility ; no 


** nobility, no monarch :’? But you will have a De- 
Spot, or Sultan. 


* Cromwell. 
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There have been fome who had propofed the de- 
ftroying, in certain ftates, all Courts of Seignory, But 
they did not perhaps confider that they were about 
doing but what the parliament of England has done. 
Abolifh, in a monarchy, the prerogatives of thé lords, 
clergy, nobility, and cities, and you will foon have a 
tepublican ftate, or a defpotic fovereignty, 

The tribunal of a great ftatein Europe, has ftrack in- 
ceffantly, for fome ages paft, at the hereditable jurifdic- 
tion of the lords, and at the ecclefiaftical one’ We 
will not prefume to cenfure, for this, magifttates fo wife 
as thofe who feem to govern. themfelves by’ this idea, 
but we leave to the judgment of thofe who think, how 
far the conftitution is liable to a change from this pro- 
cedure. | , em 

I am myfelf far from being a zealot for the ecclefiaf- 
tical privileges, but I could with that jurifdiction was 
once well fixed and afcertained. For the queftion is 
not whether it was originally right to eftablifh one; 
but whether if it is eftablifhed, if it makes a part of 
the laws of the country, and if it is every where re- 
Jated to, and connected with them, whether I fay, 
betwixt two powers acknowledged to be independent 
of each other, the conditions ought not to be recipro- 
cal, and if it is not equally the duty of a good fubject 
to defend the jurifdiGtion of his prince, or the limits 
which it has of all time prefcribed to irfelf. 

As much as the power of the clergy is dangerous in 
a common-wealth, fo much is it ferviceable in a mo- 
narchy, efpecially in thofe which have a tendency to 
defpotifm. What a condition would Spain and Portu- 
gal be in, fince the lofs of their laws, without this 
power, which is the only check upon their arbitrary 
government? A barrier always good, where there is 
no other. For as defpotifm caufes the worft of evils 
to mankind, even the evil that limits it may be termed 
a good. 

As the fea whieh feems to threaten the earth with 
inftant inundation, finds itfelf. ftopped by the weeds, 
or the leaft crave) or fands that form the fhore: So mo- 

narchs 
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narchs, whofe power feems without bounds, check 
their courfe at the leaft obftacles, and foften the natu- 
ral fternnefs of arbitrary power, upon prayers and 
complaints, 

The Englifh have, in favour of liberty, abolifhed 
all the ‘euuemedians powers which conftituted their 
monarchy. They have then the utmoft reafon to pre- 
ferve their liberty ; were they to be fo unhappy as to 
lofe it,, they would be the people on earth the moft 
thoroughly enflaved. 

Mr. Law, through an equal ignorance of the repub- 
lican, as well as of the monarchical, conftitution, was 
one of the greateft promoters of defpotifm that ever 
Europe bred. For befides the changes he made, fo 
fudden, fo unufual, fo unheard of, he aimed at abo- 
lifhing all the intermediate ranks and orders, and at 
breaking up the bodies corporate. He diffolved the 
monarchy by his chimerical reimburfements, and 
feemed to aim at buying off the conftitution irfelf, 


Thus far we have given the Engii/b reader extracts of 
this celebrated book, which if he pleafes to put together 
(fee pages 233, 241, 381, and 401, of the Review) 

he will have at one view, all that the author has 
faid moft material concerning this nation, and which 
will enable him, from a fubject which Englifbmen muft 
be the moft converfant with, to form a judgment how 
the author may have fucceeded in general; and by 
_ this means to pre-conceive a reafonable idea of the whole 


work. Es 
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A new éffay with relation to the dotirine of the Trinity: 
Being an impartial appeal to the Scriptures. om that 
much-controverted fubjeé?. Sold by J. Fuller in Pater- 
nofter-row. Price 6d. 8vo0, ,pages 44. 


HE author of this little tract, encounters the Atha- 
nafianifts, and all explainers of the chriftian my- 
fteries by literal interpretations of particular fcripture 
paflages, with a good deal of farcafm ; but with more 
appearance of an intention to ridicule and explode one 
fyftem, than to affert or explain another, y | 





The Petticoat penfioners : Being memoirs of. the moft re- 


markable of thofe gentleman in and about London and 
Weltminiter. By S. F. Philomath. 


6 igs performance is printed in twelves, and fold 
for 25. 6d. few’d in a blue cover, pages 204. 
It is thrown into the form of letters froma gentleman 
in town to his friend in the country. and contains 
memoirs of the lives and adventures of the following 
gentlemen, viz. 1. Fobn C -y, Efg; commonly 
called count C 2. Capt. L—th. 3. Francis 
M——y, Efq; 4. Fack Cavenab. 5. Capt. Alexan- 
der Br é. 6. Beau. n, 7. Hy B n. 
8. Mr. Richard N —-ds. 9. Mr. Ambrofe Og-——e. 
10. Doctor H—s. Printed for }. Horner near St. Paul's. 


4 


A view of life in its feveral paffions. With a preliminary 
difccurfe on moral writing, 8vc. price6d. Printed 


Jor Cooper and Owen in London, Fletcher at Ox- 
ford, and Leake at Bath, 























HIS is a poetical piece, confifting chiefly of 
moral reflections on the tranfitory nature of hu- 

man life, and fublunary things in general ; with re- 
5 ligious 
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ligious inferences. -It feems:to. come from’a young 
author ; by the want of variety in his defcriptions and 
illuftrations; which are moftly taken from green fields, 
purling ftreams, and flow’ry .meads. It isnot “in- 
{crib’d to any one, but the author appears to have 
chiefly intended it for a lady,: by the ——— to- 
wards the clofe of this little piece, wiz. 


The frailties of this varying ftate, 
And all we love, and all we hate, 
Might teach us fondly not to call 
This world our home, this life our all. 
Intended but for prefent ftay, 

. Till death fhall fummon us away. 

For then with wearied fteps, and flow, 
Down the decline of life we go, 
Uncertain whither we defcend, 

Or when, or where’s the journey’s end ; 
Blind man fome faint conclufions draws, 
Futurity God only knows: 

The pre/ent is alone reveal’d, 

Beyond it wifely all’s conceal’d. 

This moment is our own’; to ufe it, 
Embrace it; while we fpeak we lofe it. 

Now youth, now beauty’s in.your pow’r, 
Learn, Sylvia, to improve each hour. 
From you, the. rofes learn to bloom, 
The jefs’mine takes its rich perfume, 

As from your cheeks their charming dye, 

Their fparkling from your brilliant eye ; 

Tho’ other nymphs, like clouds, purfue, 

And catch their colours all from you. 

And all thofe graces of the mind, 

Which make you th’ envy of mankind: 

Fach hour, too envious of your praife, 

Will rob you of your charms and days. 
From thefe viciffitudes_ reflect, 

What that fair face muft foon expect ; 

How ev’ry winter, every year, 

Brings and _prefigures age more near ; 

Reminds 
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Reminds:you in life’s fpring, the prime, 
Of-innocence, t’ extend your times 
Virtue your fleeting hours will fave, . . 
And:make you triomph o’er the grave. 


What the author in his title-page calls a difcourfe on 
moral writing, is the preface, which makes five pages, 
included in 23, of which the pamphlet confifts. j 





An authentic account of the life of Paul Wells, Gent. who 
was executed at Oxford, Sept. 1, 1749, for forgery: 
By a gentleman.of C. C. C. Oxon. 8vo. 27 pages. 
Price 6d. Printed far R. Baldwin, jun. at the Rofe 


in Pater-nolter-row, 


HO” this piece is very poorly wrote, yet as the 

facts contain’d in it may, for ought we know to 
the contrary, ‘be true, we dhall give the fubftance of it 
in few words, 

Mr. Wells was the fon of a gentleman who lived 
upon his own eftate at Cud/den in Oxfordfbire; and 
brought up his fon to the law. He ferv’d a regular 
clerkthip.at Wycomb, aad being admitted an attorney, 
he fettled at Oxford, where he had exceeding good bu- 
finefs ; but for.want of fobriety and good morals, be- 
ing greatly addicted to all kinds of voluptuoufnefs, he 
had recourfe to fuch practices to fupport his expenfive 
pleafures, as at laft entirely ruin’d his credit: And his 
reputation. being by a fucceffion of fcandalous exploits 
once gone, he bid ‘adieu to fhame, and no caufe was 
fo bale, but he would now be concern’d init. The 
crime which put a period to both his irregularities and 
his life was this. 

Being indebted to one Mrs. Crooke of Oxford, in 
about the fum of gf. the, unable otherwife to get her 
money, fued him at the fummer affizes, 1748, when 
to evade payment, he produced a receipt of a fubfe- 
guent date. But this receipt being narrowly examin’d, 

5 appeared 
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appeared to be a forgery, by the laft figure in the date 
of the year, having been alter*d from a two.to.a¢bree, 
Upon this a verdict was given for the plaintiff, and a 
bill of indiétment order’d againft the defendant, ‘Fhis 
bill was accordingly prefented, and found a true bill 
at the fame affizes, and orders were given for appre- 
hénding him, However, ihe took care to fecure him 
felf for fome time ; ‘but in: lefs than: half a year his evil 
genius prompted him to go frequently to Oxfords. and 
he appeared-as publickly within five miles of thatcity, 
as if he had not the leaft danger to apprehend, _ Nay, 
fo exceffive was his infatuation, that, under thefe cir- 
cumftances, he brought his action againit feveral per- 
fons for an affault; which affaule was, the. upbraiding 
him with this affair of Mrs.Crooke’s. The reader will 


not now be furprized to find Mr. Wells apprehended, 


and fecur’d in Oxford Cajtle; where his unhappy father 
already was prifoner for a debt of s500/. for the pay- 
ment of which fum he had been his fon’s fecurity. 
When his trial came on, Mr. Wells was fo extremely 
fhock’d, that he had not the power to attempt the 
leaft defence; and was found guilty. Lord. Chief 
juftice Willes was his judge, who behaved with great 


_ tendernefs towards the prifoner; giving him-five weeks 


to prepare himfelf for death, and ufe his endeavours to 
obtain a pardon. And while his Lordfhip was in 
Glouceferfbire upon his circuit, he refpited his execu- 
tion for 14 days longer. 

What the author in his title-page means by ¢he rece 
fons which prevented him from receiving bis Majefty’s 
clemency, is this. On interceffion being made to the 
King, means were ufed to make his general character 


known *, which occafion’d the affair to be brought™ 


before the privy council; where it was thought dange- 
rous to fhew him mercy, or fuffer a man who was capa- 
ble of doing fo much mifchief, to.live, either in this 
kingdom or in the colonies.—He died in that difpofition 
of mind, which this clafs of writers call true penitence. 


_ * He was fufpected of having been guilty of other frauds of the 
fame nature with this for which he was condemned. 
The 
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The Wopidir of Zeokinizul, king of the Kofirans. 
Tranflated from the Arabic of the famous traveller 
Krinelbol. With a key, 8vo. Price 15.64. 95 
pages. — Printed for G. Smith near Temple-Bar. 


HIS work is of that fpecies of writing call’d 

Jecret biftory ; veil’d under the mafquerade: ap- 
pearance of a romantic drefs. But whether it really 
had its origin here in England, or, as the publifher’s 
advertifement imports, it firlt appeared and was fup- 
prefs’d abroad, we have not yet been able to difcover. 
By the name of Krineldol, in the title, as above, it is 
probably intended that we fhould underftand that of 
Crebillon; but the piece itfelf carries with it no marks 
of that celebrated writer. 

Zeokinizul king of the Kofirans is Lewis XV. king of 
France; for whom the author profeffes to have the 

moft profound veneration, at the fame time that, by 
the ftories he recites of him, he indireétly reprefents 
him as a very weak, and, with reverence to the dig- 
nity of his moft chriftian m—— y be it fpoke, a very 
wicked prince. He precedes his memoirs with a few 
general remarks on the ancient and prefent ftate of the 
Gallic empire ; one or two of which we fhall take ee 
to extract. 

‘¢Poffibly, fays he, the whole univerfe could not — 
afford a more tranquil, happy kingdom, than that of © 
the Kofirans, would their princes equitably fit down 
contented: with the honours and prerogatives with 
which they were invefted at their inftitution, and not 
falfly imagine that their grandeur and glory confift in 
the oppreifion of their fabjeéts s ; and would they be 
watchful to en/ai/ the harmony and due fubordination 
betwixt the feveral orders in their government. Where- 
as for feveral centuries paft, they have been labouring 
to erect an arbitrary power; and the two laft have 
taken large fteps towards this execrable end.” 

In another place he obferves, that this nation, by 
giving up their liberties to their fovereigns, have — 

them 
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them the moft powerful monarchs in the univerfe, at 
the fame time that themfelves as fubjeéts are thereby 
render’d the moft miferable; tho’ an abject veneration 
for their kings will not permit chem to own their fla- 
‘very, or lament their grievances. . 12 tM 
In defcribing the country of the Kofrans or ‘Franks *, 
he is very lavith in his praifes of it, and likewife of its 
inhabitants. * The many rivers, fays he, «which inter- 
‘ mix their ftreams, maintain a perpetual verdure in 
¢ the meadows’; the foil produces all forts of corn, ufeful 
¢ herbs and fruits; and is fo wéll cultivated, that there 
¢ are no more woods than are necefflary: for fuel’ and 
¢ other ufes.. The exquifite wines are little inferior to 
« thofe of Hungary. If he. has but few gold or filver 
‘ mines, the defect is abundantly compenfated by 
¢ thofe of iron, copper, tit, and the valuable quarries 
‘ of porcelane, which abound throughout almoft all 
¢ the provinces of this delicious kingdom. The wo- 
¢ men are fprightly, witty,’ and-chearful. ‘The men, 
¢ brave, induftrious, laborious, and addicted to learn- 
¢ ing. Its fituation is fo very advantageous, that it 
‘¢ is reckoned one of nature’s mafter-pieces. » Its fteep 
‘¢ and lofty clifts towards the fea, fecure this charming 
‘ country from the invafions of the Engli/h. Its ports 
¢ are numerous, but fo well fortified, as to be of the 
¢ greateft advantage to the French. Another fide-of this 
* country has inacceffible mountains, as a fence againft 
© the Spaniards and Savoyards: The river Rhine is its 
‘ barrier againft the formidable power of the emperor 
§ of Germany; : And laftly, many cities of almoft im- 
« preonable ftrength, feem to defy the attacks of the 
© United Provinces ‘and the Low Countries. Such is the 
* fituation and quality of this kingdom, being alfo 
‘ blefs’d with a temperate climate, and an healthful 
* air. 
© The people who are at prefent feated in this. de- 
lightful country, are not its original poffeflors.. The 
firft colony fettled here after the deluge, were fo 


* In our extracts we hall drop the difguifed names of perfons 
and places, and-give them their real ones, as explained in the key. 


* contented 
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“ contented, with the fpontaneous produce of «its ferti+ 
‘Heys; that. they forbore to cultivate and improve it. 
‘. This. moderation, which, fince the fin of Sultan 
* Adam, has ceafed to be a virtue, fo enervated their 
‘ courage, that they became flothful.and timorous. 
‘ The Romans, tho’ their own country wanted for 
¢ nothing, envied the more fruitful poffefions of their 
“ meighbours, and invaded them {word m hand. The 
© Gauls who at that time inhabited it, and whofe 
© pleafures were heightned by liberty, made fome ef- 
© fotts,to preferve that valuable blefling ; but being 
© pot!fo vigorous as the juncture required, they were 
¢ unfuccefsful, and the confequence was flavery. After 
‘ fome fhews of refiftance, in which their multitudes 
© were eafily defeated by an handful of Romans, they 
© underwent the fate of feveral other nations, whom 
‘ this,fierce people had fubdued,’ 

«, However, by an intercourfe with the Romans, 
‘ they became fenfible of their wretched and difgrace- 
‘ fulcondition. After they had been conquered, they 
¢ leatnt the art of war from their conquerors; who, 
* alfo in a fhort time, declined from the love of glory, 
‘ and a martial {pirit, and were no longer formidable 
‘but by their numbers. They grew intoxicated with 
* luxury, and ran into extreams oppofite to their ori- 
* ginal ferocity, fo as to become more defpicable than 
« thofe they had conquer’d.’ 

©:It.was at this time that the Danes, Norwegians, 
* Swedes and Saxons, over-run their fineft provinces. A 
* body of thefe barbarians fell upon the territories. of 
* the Gauls, and having forced them to fhare this de- 
* lightful country, fettled themfelves there under the 
‘iname-of ranks. Thefe new conquerors were for 
* fome itime molefted by the Romans, but as luxury 
‘ had brought their flourifhing empire to decay, the 
* Franks: forced them to defift, and remained in quiet 
* poffeffion of their acquifitions.’ 

Speaking of the firft fettlement of chriftianity in this 
country, the author obferves, that ic was foon per- 
verted by the depravity of the pricits; * who -have 

* befides, 
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‘befides, fays he, fet on foot fo many cheats and er- 
fors, that the-holy fcriptutes in their purity, as-dic- 
tated by the divine fpirit to the legiflatars, have 
been treated by) them with contempt, as »mutilated 


and inconfiftent.—In defence-of their refpective no« - 


tions, thefe; people have engaged in furious: wars 


with each ether; and out of a zeal for religion, have 


affaffinated feveral of their kings. The times! feem 
how more tranquil, and without any apprehenfion 
of fuch fhocking crimes. Their faith is very diffe- 
rent from what it was, and the lower fort of people, 
who alone adhere to the tenets of 7efas, are entirely 
recover’'d from that ftupid obedience formerly paid 
to the Pope, who having made the world believe, 
that the keys of Paradife were.in his hands, required 
an implicit compliance with his decrees, and that 
they fhould be ready to fecond any fchemeé of his 
revenge or ambition, with their: lives and fortunes.’ 
© The deftruction of the French empire, continues 
he, feems morally impoffible in its prefent confirmed 
ftate. It has hitherto withftood feveral violent fhocks 
from the kings of Spain and England, and the empe- 
ror of Germany, who were all its profeffed enemies, 
efpecially the king of England, who, taking advan- 
tage of the frenzy of one of its fovereigns, made 
fuch a progrefs, as to wreft the fceptre out of his 
hands ; but the great Lewis XIV. having compell’d 
him to renounce even the very title, has brought all 
the others into fubjection, fo.as to acknowledge his 


fuperiority:over all the fovereigns of Europe. It is to 


this illuftrious monarch that the kingdom of. France 
owes its unparallel’d riches‘and grandeur. His cous 
rage and good fortune reduced all his enemies, his 
liberality and wifdom eftablifhed commerce, his good. 


fenfe civiliz’d it, and his fucceffors muft attribute the 


ardent loyalty and love of the French towards them, 
to the plans and labours of this prince for the happi- 
nefs and glory of his fubjeéts. After having driven 
from the throne of Spain, a family that had been an 
enemy to his, placing one of his grandfons on it, he 


* died 
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€ diedscovered with glory; ‘and left the’crown to his 
‘great grandfon; LewissXV. who is the particular 
* hero. of his hiftory.’ — 

Here it ‘may. not’be improper to ftop a moment, 
and beftow a few remarks on this fpecious encomi- 
um onthe memory of the late infamous monarch of 
France: A monfter who ought to be the abhorrence 
and deteftation of .mankind ; and whofe name fhould 
only be tranfmitted with the utmoft odium to pofte- 
rity.) ‘And if:this be true, what fhall we fay to thofe 
weak»and flavifh writers, who meanly defcend to flat- 
ter even the memory of a dead tyrant? Have not fuch 
writings a moft pernicious tendency ? Are they proper 
mementos .and leflons for future princes to regulate 
their conduct : by ?—But; it may be afk’d what did 
Lewis X1V. to deferve fo fevere a refentment from the 
world? To this I reply, look into the annals of his 
reign.’:Behold him: there ‘laying all Europe in ruins, 
overwhelming millions of his fellow-creatures with 
blood and flaughter, and every {pecies of deftruction 
in the: power of man to let:loofe in the earth. See him 
there: committing more rapines and murders, thefts 
and plunderings, than all the private dbanditti in the 
world:have, or could have, perpetrated in many ages! 
See him turning the amuable face of nature, the glo- 
riouschappy work of a gracious and all-benevolent 
creator, into a dreadful fcene of horror and defolation : 
And: then: ftile him the-great, the glorious, the moft 
Curistian king! Yes, aflociate with the impious title 
he afflumed, the idea of the bleffed redeemer of man- 
kind.—Ah! what a fimilitude is there! But, fays one, 
is every prince that goes to war to be thus feverely ani- 
madverted on? I aniwer, no: Many take arms, com- 
pell’d: by ‘neceffity ; prompted by juft and honourable 
principles. But Lewis le Grand was not one-of  thefe: 
He laid the world in ruins to gratify his own wild and 
mad ambition. Invaded his neighbours without the 
leaft.colour of right, or pretence to a juft provocation : 
Not to procure redrefs of wrongs to his fubjeéts, but 
to raife himfelf a Name, and furnith his abject — 
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with a THEME to exercife their venal tongues and pens 
upon.—Ir is faid that by his wifdom and courage, and 
other heroic virtues, he promoted the glory and ho- 
nour, the trade and riches of his fubjects: But is ai 
this really fact? ’Tis true, in his reign, France did 
acquire the glory and honour, as Frenchmen are pleated 
to call it, of being diftinguifhed as the foremoft in 
violence, robbery, and oppreffion, of all the na- 
tions upon earth :—And in thefe mighty points may 
no other potentate ever attempt to rival the maf cbri/- 
tian king, As to the great improvements in trade, 
for which France owns herfelf indebted to this tyrant, 
what are they? True it is, the trade of that nation 
was improv’d in his reign, but "tis to the great Golders, 
and others, fhe is indebted for them; not to their 
mafter, Lewis, who indeed took fuch meafures to ruis 
the trade of his fubjects, that the miracle is, how he 
happened to leave them any atall. Are not the riches 
of a nation univerfally allow’d to confift ia the multi- 
tude of its inhabitants ?— And what fteps did this pa- 
triot king take to increafe the number of his iubjects ? 
Why,. in the firft place he involved them in continual 
wars, by which millions of the unhappy wretches pe- 
rifhed. But, as if this was not fufficient to encreafe the 
trade and riches, and felicity of his people, which it 
feems. was all this righteous prince, the vicegerent of 
God. upon earth, had in view, he drove an infinite 
multitude of the moft valuable of them out of his do- 
minions, on account of their religious principles, (with 
which he had no right to interfere) forcing them to 
feek fhelter. and protection under better, wifer, and 
jufter princes. But the lofs of France, by this great and 
godlike exploit of her fovereign, was not meerly that 
of fo many fubjects: For the unhappy fugitives, tho’ 
plunder’d of their eftates and properties, could not be 
deprived of the arts and manufactures they were {kill’d 
in, which they carried with them into all the countries 
in Europe, wherever they fixed their new fettlement ; 
the confequence of which France to this day feels and 
laments, even while fhe ftupidly glories in the empty 
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fame of the author of fo weak and wicked a proce-’ 
dure.—-Yet, notwithftanding all that this protid and 
impolitic man could do to prevent it, ’tis notorious’ 
that France at this day enjoys a prodigious trade, and 
is a powerful, and flourifhing kingdom; and that the is 
indebted for all this to the foundations laid in the days 
of Lewis X1V. But the would ftill have been’ more 
rich and flourifhing, had it not been for this Lewis, 
who himfelf was the author of none of thofe founda- 
tions; but eventually counteracted them all.. The 
moft that can be juftly faid for him, is, that he was 
brought to approve and countenance the noble fchemes 
of the wifer and greater men that happened to arife in 
his court; and to whom it was folely owing that both 
he and _ his people were not entirely ruined by his ime 
menfely expenfive wars, which’ more than once ‘in- 
volved the whole nation in beggary, famine, and eve 
kind of wretchednefs that a people can feel, and yet | 
exift,——Let us now return to our Author. 

The character he gives of the late prime minifter of 
France, the Cardinal de Fleury, is a very different one - 
from that which he has generally borne in England. 


‘He tells us that the French had, at the beginning of 


their prefent monarch’s reign, the moft fanguine ex- 
peCtations of a happy one, from the hopeful inclina- 
tions of the prince. ‘ But by a fatality, not uncom- 
‘ mon among them,: fays he, the young monarch 
was fo fond of an old cardinal, who had been his tu- 
tor, of a very infinuating, but hypocritical humili- 
ty, that he entirely remitted to hin the whole ma- 
nagement of his kingdom. This old wretch, 
whofe predominant paffion was avarice, loaded the 
people with taxes. And as a war would not allow 
him to embezzle at will the public creafures, he ne- 
ver would enter into one, unlefs utterly impoffible 
to be avoided. And then, with fo much niggardli- 
nefs, and fo iittle conduct, that he became the {corn 
both of the generals, and the officers of ftate. Hap- 
py if he could have faved thole vaft fums, or have 
expended them in a manner fuitable to the honour = 
* the 
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¢ the prince, and the unbounded zeal of his fubjects. 
‘ But they were all in a fhort time fquander’d away, 
‘ among foreigners, who made him their conftant 
dupe. Indeed, the beft fchemes mifcarried thro’ his 
fordidnefs, and yet, with all thefe faul:s, he main- 
tained his afcendency over his prince; fo that no 
courtier dared utter any complaint againft him.— 

Theking, whofe whole life was devoted to his con- 
fort, and his hunting, of both which he was equally 
fond, had only the title and pomp of a king, for 
the cardinal had engroffed all the authority ; by 
which means he aggrandized his family, promoted 
and enriched his creatures, and fupplied the enor- 
mous -profufion of his miftrefs, the princefs of Ca- 
rignan, wife to a prince of the blood of Savoy.’ 

The author next proceeds to fhew by what means 
Fleury was obliged to recede from his pacific maxims, 
and permit his mafter to enter into a war with the em- 
peror, on account of the fucceffion to the Grand Duke 
of Tufcany’s dominions; and tells us that the French 
king’s fuccefs in this war, firft rouzed his native mar- 
tial difpofition; that his genius then began to d‘fplay 
itfelf, and inftead of reigning inglorioufly by a mini- 
{ter, he fhewed that he would be in all refpeéts the 
king; that his courtiers, who had always with reluc- 
tance paid obedience to the haughty cardinal, applaud- 
ed this generous refolution, while Fleury had the mor- 
tification to fee that his miniftry was going to be over- 
turned by the very thing that he fancied would have 
prolonged it.—Hence the author would prove that this 
pious cardinal was induced to Jay the fcheme of de- 
bauching the king’s morals, and plunging him into a 
life of licentiou{nefs, in order to take off his attention 
to ftate affairs. Hitherto he reprefents this monarch as 
the pink of chaftity, and conjugal affection: extreme- 
ly fond of his queen, tho’ a great deal older than him- 
felf. But as the regularities of matrimonial enjoyments 
could not be expected to produce the effeéts which this 
crafty minifter had in view, he refolved to get his moft 
chriftian mafter a miftrefs, who by ber bewitching arts 
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and luxurious blandifhments, fhould entirely fink him 
into floth, and wean him at once of his paffion for his 
queen, and for military glory.—But this, according to 
the author, the good cardinal would never have been 
able to effeét, had he not found means to make the 
queen herfelf pave the way to her hufband’s infidelity : 
for tho’ fhe was neither young nor handfome, the ex- 
act return, fays he, which the king made to her duty 
and tendernefs, entirely flowed from his generous and 
grateful temper, and from his good and religious 
heart. 

‘ This princefs, fays the author, being born ina 
© country where the religion of Fe/us is direéted by the 
* pope, who ftiles himfelf the fovereign arbitrator of 
« it, had imbibed a {trong prepofleffion for what the 
* French call bigotry, or mifplaced devotion. The 
* cuftoms and religious notions of this nation, which 
¢ were more free and rational than in the country of 
‘« this princefs, had been a conftraint upon her inclina- 
* tion, without Ieffening her miftaken aufterity. Ie 
* was on this fide the cardinal fpread his fhares. He 
‘ placed near the queen a prieft, one of thofe fly fi- 
* nifhed villains, who, being matters of the execrable 
¢ art of giving fin an appearance of fanétity, inftruct 
‘ the great ones, whofe favour they purchafe at the 
¢ moft infamous rate, how to fin without guilt. This 
¢ traitor was continually fomenting in the heart of 
‘ his pious fovereign, the exceffes and fanatical rants 
‘ of his order. He dwelt on the inconceivable f{weet- 
« nefs of an intimacy with Fefus, who was ever ready 
‘ to communicate himfelf to fuch fouls as detached 
¢ themfelves from fenfual pleafures. He magnified 
‘ the creat merit of faftings, prayers, and aufterities ; 
¢ and when he had rooted thefe things in the heart of 
¢ his credulous profelyte, he declared to her that cha- 
* ftity was a virtue abfolutely neceffary to merit the 
‘ divine favours; ftrongly infiiting, that this chaftity 
* muft be fo refined and abftracted, as not to be awed 
* or feduced by human engagements, 
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© The unhappy queen, mifled by the pathetic dif- 
« courfe, and feigned piety of the prieft, greedily 
¢ fwallowed the poifon. She pafled whole days and 
‘ nights in prayer, and the aufterities of a falfe devo- 
* tion, according to the inftructions of her infamous 
‘ diretor. Nor was it long before fhe attained the 
‘ height of that, fuperftitious chaftity which he re- 
‘ quired of her, and imagining there was no ftopping 
‘ in a courfe which was to end fo glorioufly, fhe form- 
‘ ed a refolution, in order to devote herfelf with the 
‘ greater fervency and purity to the heavenly bride- 
‘ groom which had been promifed her, to feparate 
¢ herfelf from the embraces of the king.’ 

This refolution fhe put in practice, and that fo in- 
flexibly, that the king found it impoffible to make 
her recede in the leaft from it: tho’ by the way, it 
feems fhe alledged a great falfity in excufe for her 
conduct, the true motives to which fhe did not 
think proper to divulge; viz. ‘* That an incurable 
‘¢ diforder had rendered her unfit for the conjugal 
‘¢ funétions,””—Great was the furprize and grief of the 
young monarch, on this difaftrous event. However, 
to relieve his melancholy, which grievoufly preyed 
upon him for many days, a crafty agent of the car- 
dinal’s frequently tries to adminifter confolation to 
him ; and this chiefly by infinuating that as one wo- 
man had been the caufe of his uneafinefs, another 
woman muft be the remedy. This bold advice was 
at firft highly refented by the monarch, but by de- 
grees he was at length fubdued by the arts and wiles 
of the crafty Richlieu, for that was the name of the 
honeft courtier employ’d by the cardinal, Of all the 
_court ladies, the firft bait the king was tempted to 
nibble at, found great difficulty in feducing him; 
for tho’ he was pleafed with her wit, yet, as fhe was 
neither young or handfome enough to charm merely 
by her perfon, and as the king itill retained a great 
deal of his chafte difpofition, fhe, made many at- 
tempts in vain, before fhe could bring him to the laft 
intimacies, At length, however; fhe prevailed, and 
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having once enjoyed her, he found, or fancicd he 
found, fo much more pleafure in her embraces, ’than 
in thofe of his queen, that he grew moft extrava- 
gantly fond of her; commenced a. downright volup. 
tuary, and funk all his former purfuits in the poffef- 
fion of her alone. But having once given his paf- 
fions the reins, he was hurried by them into the ut- 
mott exceffes; and having been guilty of infidelity 
toa beloved wife, it could not be expected that he 
would be conftant to a miftrefs. His firft feducer 
did not Jong retain him, but fell a facrifice to her 


‘own fitter ( Ventimille) who became her fuccefsful 


rival. A fudden death, however, put an end to her 
triumph, as foon as fhe had born her royal gallant-a 
child ; and then the difcarded fifter managed fo art- | 
fully as to get herfelf reftored. Yet, having three 
other fitters left, fhe was a fecond time forced to re. 
figa her lover to another of them, (Latournelle) to 
whom the monarch gave himfelf up fo entirely, and 
indulged himfelf fo exceffively, that his health fuf- 
fered greatly for it. A violent attack upon his con- 
ftitution, brought on a fever, with fuch terrible 
fymptoms, as feemed very ferioufly to threaten his 
life. Amidft the general confternation of his fub- 
jets on this occafion, the queen, who by this time 


“had begun to open her eyes, and to fee a good 


deal into her error, with refpect to her abftinence 
from the king’s bed, had paid him fuch attendance, 
and behaved with fo much tendernefs to him, as 
could not but excite his gratitude; and when he re- 
covered, he vowed that from this time his heart 


‘ fhould be hers, and hers only.’ 


Cardinal Fleury was now dead. As for Latournelle, 
fhe was difmiffed the court, with an order never to ap- 
pear there again. 

- But, as our author obferves, how foon are vows 
drawn from us only by danger, effaced by fafety 
and temptation! fcarce was the king returned to 
the hurry, the brilliancy, and diverfions of the court, 
but thofe impreffians, which it was hoped would be as 
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Jafting as they were falutary, were by degrees foon dif- . 


fipated... His love for Latournelle returned. Ac firft 
he .wasforry for having ufed her too abruptly; then he 
began. to frown on the advifers of her hafty removal ; 
and at laft abfolutely recalled her; however fhe did 
not long enjoy this return of fortune, for (according 
toour author) a great minifter who had been her ene- 
my, caufed her to be fuddenly fent out of the world, 


to parse her doing him the fame good office, which 


he had reafon to apprehend: But, notwithftanding his 
grief for the lofs of this lady, the king was not long 
in getting himfelf another: However, we apprehend 
this article is already extended far enough to give the 


_reader a competent idea of this pamphlet. va, 
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The French Bite: or, @ genuine narrative of the exe 
ploits of the Marquis Del-Bruce, during bis /ix-weeks 
refidence in England.. In which is fhewn, by what 
means he raifed bimfelf from the moft defpicable condi- 
tion, to bis chariot, equipage, 8c. &c, Alfo the fleps 
be took to introduce bimfelf at court, and claim kind- 
red with bis majefty——With abundance of other 
particulars, too many to tranfcribe from a very. full 
title-page, which coucludes with affuring us, * that the 
© whole is taken from the mouth of one of bis French 
© domefticks, whom be left in the lurch, when be made 
© bis precipitate retreat.’—-—Printed for Cook at the 
Royal Exchange, Dickinfon on Ludgate-hill, and 
others. 8vo. Price 6d, 





FIIS genuine narrateve has fo much the air of the 
marquis himfelf about it, that we fhould proba- 

bly have {mall thanks from our readers, were we to a- 
mufe them with any extracts from it. *Tis, indeed, 
certain that there was a foreigner here fome time, with 
a fhowy equipage, who fuddenly difappeared, and the 
publick reports and news-papers talk much of his fharp- 


_ ing tricks while here, and running away, indebted to 
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feveral tradefmen: But every one who knows the world 
will give very little credit to common fame, which 
is feldom found true, and is always to be diftrufted, 
Not but that fome of the faéts reported of him may 
probably be true, for there is no coubt of his being an 
impoftor ; and this pamphlet is founded on thofe taéts 
that are moft generally believed, but the author ap- 
og to have cooked them up to his own palate, by 

is telling a great deal more than it is reafonable to 
fuppofe he could pofiibly know. There is alfo an ac- 
count of this phenomenon in the laft Britis Magazine, 
under the title of the blazing Star. 2 
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A new Receipt to tame a Shrew. ATale. Quarto. 
Price 6d. 11 Pages. Printed for D. Henry in 
Wine-Office Court, Fleet-ftreec. 
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HIS is one of thofe poetical pieces calitd bumo- 

rous. The joke turns upon the prefcription ; 
which is, for the hufband to forbear certain connubial 
duties, till he finds his Zantéppe alter her conduct to his 
fatisfa€tion ; which, according to the inftance given in 
this tale, muft foon happen on fo grievous a fufpen- 
fion.—We fha!l give no extract of this piece, as the 


whole is copied into the Genileman’s Magazine for latt 


month. | Yh 
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A Continuation of the View of Dr, Foftei*s Difcourfes, &c. 
| Fol. I. 





HE omnipotence of God is a principle of the 
higheft importance in natural religion, and 
equally neceflary to be admitted, for the purpofes of 
creation and univerfal providence ; and, confequently 
for the fupport of religion, with the unbounded ex- 
rent of the divine intelligence, or the abfolute perfec- 
tion 
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tion of his wifdom and moral excellence ; fince, with- 
out it, all his other attributes would be reftrained in 
their operations, and in a great meafure deprived of 
their beneficial efficacy. Ann eternal inadctive being, as 
our author obferves, though poffeffed of perfect intel- 
ligence (if fuch a contradiction to nature could be fup- 

fed to exift) muft be exactly the fame in every re- 
ipect, befides his own bare exiftence, as if there was 
an immenfe void, utterly deftitute of all being: As he 
had exifted from eternity alone, he muft have conti- 
ued in the fame ftate of infignificant and ufelefs foli- 
tude for ever; without any exertions of wifdom, or 
difplays of moral character, or liberal and diffufive 
‘communications of good. And if he might be ima- 
gined in this fituation, to have any real felf-enjoyment, 


it could, one would think, rife but little higher than — 


the ftillnefs, and as it were, dead repofe of an undif- 
turbed immutable indolence ; without any of the fub- 
lime inconceivable felicities of a€tive deity, of a father, 
an almighty protector, a munificent and gracious fo- 
vereign, the fountain of life, and of innumerable com- 
forts, difperfed among his creatures, children and fub- 
jects. 

As there is no perfection of the deity, that mankind 
in general appear to have given fuch conftant attention 
to as that of his power ; the a/mighty having been his 
moft common and diftinguifhed character in all ages ; 
the doctor proceeds to account for this, and affigns fe- 
veral reafons for it. Mankind, fayshe, by education, 
by habitual train of thought, by afcendent pride and 
vanity, are devoted to the idol of power, as the fove- 
reign pitch of glory and perfection. They fee that all 
bow down, and offer the incenfe of adulation at leaft, 
and a fawning ceremonious refpect before its fhrine, 
Princes contend for it, nations courtit; while wifdom 
repines in filence, and goodnefs is defpifed. Mankind 
are all fond of being diftinguifhed, even in the mean- 
eft offices and occupations of life. If they have any 
inferiors, they feem to think it becoming their dimi- 
nutive, and by others {carce perceptible, rank of prehe- 
minence, 
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minence, to make them feel the weight of their fub-. 
jection, . They are apt to be in temper arbitrary, and 
in practice high and vigorous. What then, in this 
perverted {tate of things can ftrike, can command at-. 
tention like power? What can engage, and adapt itfelf 
fo completely to mens common depraved opinions, 
deluded fancies, and intoxicated paffions, as fovereign, 
infinite, uncontroulable power ? This they immediately 
convert into the imoft fublime attribute of deity, the 
fole rule and mealure of his government, in which his 
whole moral character is abfolutely fwallowed up and 
Joft. 

But as this reafon difparages and debafes human na- 
ture, the author produces another, why the power of 
the deity is generally admitted to have more demon- 
ftrative proofs, than his other attributes; and it is this, 
that, upon a iy th gp furvey of the works of nature, 
the inicription and marks of power are the foonett 
traced, and prefent themfelves with undeniable evi- 
dence to ‘the firft notices of fenfe. A man, continues 
he, need but open his eyes, and look around him, to 
fee moft majeftic and wonderful fignatures of omnipo- 
tence difplayed : But it requires a meafure of reflection 
to trace the footfteps of wifdom, and goodnefs is not 
always deicribed in legible characters upon the furface 
and outlines of naturé. Whereas the fcene of power 
is, 19 a manner, opened all at once, and the firft view 
exhibits fo much of it, as leaves but little room for 
furprize and aftonifhment, upon any future new dif- 
quifitions. 

In difeourfing further upon the power of God, by 
which he means, not a mere inftinctive impulfe, not 
an undefigning and mechanical force that produces its 
effects neceffarily, but an intelligent and voluntary 
activity, entirely under the command of the agent, 
and exerted, limited, or reftrained, by. his free. and 
wife determination, the author fhews, that it. mutt 
extend to all things, that can ever actually exift.— 
That it reaches to whatever is, in abftraét, rational idea 
or conception poffible.—That the moft glorious, fu- 
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“preme deity muft be able to perform all his operations 
“with eafe, and without the Jeaft labour or moleftation. 
And that. he can execute and finifh all his works at 
-once inftantaneoufly, and without a gradual procefs, 

That the power. of the firft caufe and fupreme go- 
vernor of univerfal nature extends to all things, that 
do, or ever can -actually exift; he thinks in a manner 
felf-evident : Becaufe, his being the higheft and moft 
abfolute power in real nature, every thing that he is 
unable to produce muft, in reality, be an impoffible 
production ; every thing that he is unable to regulate 
-muit be for ever incapable of any actual regulation. 

That the agency of God reaches to all things that 
are in rational idea poffible, he makes appear thus : 
That no greater aét of power can be conceived by 
the human mind than that of creation ; that if we ad- 
mit of the creation of any material fyftem, we can have 
no folid reafon to hefitate, about any poffible confti- 
‘tution of matter; that if we admit of intelligent ef- 
feéts, we can upon no principles of reafon, fet bounds 
to the order and degree of derived intelligence ; that 
admitting the univerfal production of beings to be pof- 
‘fible, the utter extinction of being by the fame power, 
and the making all fuppofeable changes in the original 
- fyftem (entirely under the controul of the firft artificer) 
muft be equally pofible; and that creation in its wideft 
extent, annihilation, and all the changes in created 
nature, comprehend the utmoft of the poffibilities of 
things, . 
That the divine principle of life and univerfal go- 
vernment, muft of neceffity perform all his operations 
with eafe, he proves thus: Becaufe being pure intelli- 
gence and perfect life, he can have no fluggith or re- 
luctant principles within him ; having not a limited 
a. his activity of nature cannot be confined ; 

ing fupreme in power, he can meet with no external 
impediments; but muft be able, with equal eafe, to 
fufpend or deftroy all oppofing derived powers, as he 
could at firft communicate their exiftence. 
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That the deity can execute and finifh all his works 
at once, without a flow and gradual procefs, follows 
undeniably from his omniprefence and eternal activity; 
becaule, being by means of thefe perfeétions capable 
of operating at the fame inftant, in every part of {pace, 
no poffible effect of his effential activity can be impeded 
or reftrained, but by his own will, and, therefore, 
fhould he ever will to exert the whole extent of his 
power (fo far as it is capable of being comprehended 
in one fingle act) the effeé& muft immediately and ne- 
ceffarily follow. 

From treating of the divine omnipotence, the doc- 
tor proceeds to illuftrate the doétrine of God’s univer- 
fal providence and government: The fubftance of which 
is in general this,—that as he takes in the whole fcheme 
of things, with their minuteft circumftances, by the 
infinite penetration of his all-difcerning mind; and as 
he holds together the vaft and complicated fabric of 
the world (in which the diforder of any part might 
impair the beauty and harmony of the whole, and 
create great confufion) by his almighty power ; fo he 
directs and regulates all events, throughout the entire 
fcope of created being. What the docter has advanced 
upon this fubjcét, the reader wil! find with little varia- 
tion, in his two fermons on the doctrine of a particular 
providence. 

In the eighth chapter, he treats of the placability of 
God, a point of the greateft importance; which every 


~ one. muft be highly pleated to fee fully and clearly efta- 


blifhed; and which, with refpeét to mankind, as their 
fituation, and the ftate of their moral character ftand 
at prefent, is equally a firft principle of all religion, 
with the being and providence of God themfelves. 
For, as the author obferves, if it be nota principle 
of natural religion, that was at all times highly proba- 
ble. to human reafon duly exercifed, that the govern- 
ment of God is favourable and propitious to penitents ; 
all the nations that have been deftitute of the light of 
revelation, 7. ¢. the far greater part of the world, in 
everv fucceffive generation of mankind, muft have 
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been rendered incapable, by the rigour of their ill fate, 
and their unavoidable unhappy circumftances, of any 
religion, befides the mere anxious and tormenting 
dread of an uncontroulable ungracious power; to 
whom they would reckon it their utmolt poffible mi- 
fery to be fubject. 


In: difcourfing on this fubjeét, the doctor produces . 
the proofs that God is placable, and will receive his. 


guilty creatures into favour, upon: fincere repentance, 
in fuch an order, that they may rife gradually, as near 
to a demonftration as the nature of the argument will 
admit 3 and begins with a reflection that is moft obvi- 
ous, and adapted to ftrike and convince all mankind, 


and that is, what are juftly efteemed acts of goodnefs, . 


and excellencies of moral character among men; carry- 


ing his reafonings up from thence to the father and, 


governor of all intelligent and moral natures, Ic is 
in this way only, fays he, that we are. capable, in ge- 
neral, of afcending and deducing the.moral perfections. 
of the fupreme being ; and of forming a diftinct idea, 
of the particular attributes. that are neceflary to be. 
afcribed to him. 

Now the univerfa! reafon of men, continues he, has- 
concurred in this judgment, that juftice and goodnefs 
are real excellencies; and, therefore, it has ever ac- 
knowledged the deity to be abfolutely and univerfally 
juft and good: Mercy it has always looked upon as 
an effential branch of goodnefs; and, upon that ac- 
count, has celebrated his moft glorious nature as fue 
premely merciful: To be inclined to forgive, is included 
in the general idea of a benevolent and gracious difpo- 
fition ; to be unpropitious and inflexible, is ftigmatized 
and abhorred, as the character of malice and cruelty. 
The firft of thefe, therefore, it muft of neceffity, apd 
following the order of its own reafonings in all other 
cafes, fappofe to be the actual difpofition of the deity, 
if he be indeed a merciful fovereign; and the latter 
cannot poffibly belong to him, unlefs he be of a ftern 
and arbitrary nature. And when men’s general ab- 
{tract notions, of moral properties and characters are 
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19 clear and juft, and, upon the whole, fo-aniform,.: 
that they: fhould feem to have no certain ideas at>-alb . 
when they come to fpeak of the divine character's this 
is fuch a degree of inconfiftency; as muft either argue: 
the capricioufnels and weaknefs of their reafon, or the. 
prodigious force of prejudice. In all other examples’: 
of the like kind, their. apprehenfions are fixed 5 they 
can decide without the leaft diffidence or hefitation ; « 
they agree in one fentiment; they are prompted by 
nature, and the common notions of right and wrong, 
thus to agree; and is it not extremely ftrange, that 
they fhould not follow the fame guide, and adhere to 
the fame rule of judgment, in every parallel cafe with-. 
out exception? This, however, is the true fource of; 
their doubts and errots ; by which they fo often limit. 
the tender compaffions, and free mercies of God, ‘and. 
cloud their glory—and efpecially in the inftance. that, 
is at prefent to be confidered. For, put the cafe of 
an inexorable father, who refufes to pardon the difobe-. 
dience and extravagance of his children, though moft. 
unfeignedly and humbly penitent ; that fpurns at their 
fubmiffion, and treats them with equal rigour when: 
they are reformed, as while they were abandoned to 
fenfuality and riot, and ftubborn in their vicious follies. 
Or imagine a cafe of more indifference, where. there 
are not fuch fpecial affinities and clofe ties of nature; the 
cafe not of father and fon, but of man and man. The 
injurious perfon rejents; is ftruck with deep compunc- 
tion and remorfe ; acknowledges his ill conduét with: 
all xs aggravations ; implores forgivenefs for it; en- 
deavours by all the methods that are in his power 
to repair the wrong; is obfequious and conftant, in 
yielding obliging and friendly offices to him whom 
he had before treated unworthily; and gives the 
ftrongeft proofs of a thorough change in his inward 
temper, as well as in the courfe of his external con- 
duct—would not every one immediately deteft the fa- 
ther, as hard-hearted and unnatural, and the man, as 
in a manner alienated from humanity, and averfe to 
true goodnefs ? And why! nor, furely, upon this ac- 
count 
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count alone, becaufe it is che behaviour of a frail, im- 


petfeé, and mutually dependent fpecies of creatures, 


one towards another, but becaufe it is unreafonable, 
bafe, and vile in itfelf. Such a conduct would be cen- 


fured as obdurate pride and cruelty, not only in hu- 


man, but in angelica] natures, And fhall the glorious 
majefty of heaven be debafed, fhall his boundlels be- 
nevolence be ftained by fuch grofs and foul imputa- 


tions? Shall what is fo ‘notorioufly inconfittent with 


inferior and limited, be afcribed to infinite goodnefs? 
Shall God be reprefented as the obftinate refentful fa- 
ther, the fevere unrelenting governor, the revengeful 
and implacable enemy, that among men are hated, 
and marked with uncommon ignominy ? This 's quite 
fhocking, and horrid to all rational thoughr. 

~The doétor argues the fame point, from the mott 
probable end which God could have in view both in 
creation and providence, viz. the communication and 
diffufion of good, Does Godin truth defire, fays he, 
that his reafonable creatures fhould be happy? And is 
virtue the way to happinefs? Is it the temper of hap- 
pinefs? Is it the chiet qualification for the enjoyment 
of it, and the firft ingredient in it? If God is not 
willing that mankind fhould be happy, he is neither 
their father nor friend. If virtue is not the direct path, 
the bigh road to happinefs, rational beings can have 
no poffibility of being ever happy, with refpect to 
their peculiar and more exalted powers; becaufe fen- 
{ual gratifications are only fuited to the low in{tinéts of 
animal life: Folly is their fhame, and vice their necef- 
fary mifery. Repentance then, by introducing an ab- 
horrence of moral evil, and the oppofite habits of vir- 
tue, muft of neceffity open an agreeable and bright 
{cene of happinefs, unlefs darkened by fome malcvo- 
lent power, For can we fuppofe, that any good 


power will voluntary intervene‘to hinder real virtue, 
by what means foever introduced and eftablithed, from 
inheriting its appointed and fixed reward? Can it be 


the act of the fupreme power unlimited in goodnefs ? 
No: This is, and muft be, impoffible for ever. 


Another 
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Another argument he draws from the ultimate end 
of punifhments, in the aeconomy and order.of the fu- 
preme government of God. If indeed the penalties, 
fays he, which the infinite ruler of the world has an- 
nexed to a wilful contempt of his facred laws, fprang 
from a crue] and vindictive temper; it might juftly be 
feared, that repentance would be of little avail, either 
to prevent their being inflicted, or mitigate the terror 
of their complete and full execution. For who could 
hope to make ftern, cruelty relent, or to appeafe re- 
venge, which is naturally. barbarous and infatiable? Or 
if they were the refult of wild inftin&, or of furious 
and tranfporting paffion, the confequence would, upon 
the whole, be much the fame, notwithftanding the 
moft fincere and thorough reformation of the offender, 

But if the punifhments appointed for vice, by the 
firft and fovereign power, have their foundation in 
wifdom, and rectitude of nature, and are intended to 
anfwer beneficial and falutary purpofes; if their princi- 
pal end be to reftrain licentious paffions, and infpire a 
horror of all wickednefs, and voluntary corruption of 
our moral faculties, from a view of its tremenduous 
and fatal confequences; this end is moft completely 
fecured, by the repentance and reformation of the fin- 
ner. If punifhments are in their defign medicinal--- 
when the diftemper of the mind is cured ; when it is 
purged of all its evil difpofitions, and inveterate wrong 
habits, and recovered to the foundnefs and health of 
virtue, and to its true life ; the medicine has produced 
its natural effect, and therefore, with refpect to. that 
particular fubject, there can be no farther need of ic. 
And, to affert the contrary, is really to fuppofe, that 
the almighty, and (as he is univerfally declared to be) 
moft wife and gracious ruler of the world, choofes ra- 
ther, that punifhment fhould be actually executed, #. ¢. 
in other words, that the original and true defign of 
them, in all well conftituted and equal governments, 
fhould not be obtained ; than that the offender fhould 
rectify his errors, revert to.his duty, and the right 
purfuit of his own happinefs, and thereby render the 
punifh- 
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punifhment ufelefs, Whenever therefore we hear or 
read of punitive, or, as it is fometimes ftiled, vindic- 
tive, juftice, as an attribute of the fovereign all-go-. 
verning mind, effentially and immutably inherent in 
his nature, thefe expreffions are capable of no other 
reafonable, no other pious fenfe but this; that it is ne-. 
ceffary for the deity to punith upon all occafions, where. 
punifhments are proper and expedient, and fubferviene, 
to the univerfal good, 7. e. to punifh the ftubborn 
guilty, both by way of juft correction to themfelves, 
and terror to others; that they may ftand in humble 
awe, and dread the thought of being corrupt and de- 
generate. If they denote any thing either of delibe- 
rate rigour, or of tumultuous wrath and fury in God, 
which no humiliations, no endeavours of his creatures 
and fubjects, can affwage and pacify, they really re- 
prefent him, according to the cooleft and wifeft fenti- 
ments of nature, as an evil fpirit invefted with univer- 
fal empire. and are not more repugnant to demonttra- 
tions of reafon, than to theconcurrent {train and tenor 
of revelation; in which he is defcribed as one; to whom 
judgment is a ftrange work, averfe from his ftated un- 
changeable dilpofition, unlefs urged to it by neceflary 
maxims of wifdom and goodnefs, as one in whom fury 
refideth not, as flow to anger, and abundant in mercy. 
Again, continues our author, if God is not propiti- 
ous to penitents, the vicious feem to be left without a 
fuficient encouragement, without, indeed, a motive 
(fufficient to controul appetite and habit) to a reforma- 
tion of their evil manners. And yet is it not reafon- 
able to fuppofe, that the government of God fhould 
fupply every jut motive, every proper encouragement, 
to promote the great purpofe, which itfelf has in view, 
the rectitude and conféquent happinels of the moral 
creation? Creatures once corrupted, and by the error 
of their own choice degenerate, may not be, in na- 
ture, irrecoverably loft, But how {hall they be re- 
claimed, in oppofition to prefent temper, and the 
ftrong importunate follicitattons of habitual appetite, 
if they are perfuaded that they fha!l never be forgiven? 
: . Ticy 
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They want all poffible influence on the fide of virtue $ 
and can we imagine, that the fupreme friend and pa- 
tron of virtue will afford them but a flight and una- 
vailing influence ? Are intelligent beings, whether for 
a longer or fhorter fpace erroneous, to be:abfolutely 
abandoned to remedilets mifery? By the wife and good 
God abandoned ! Are penitents to be thus abandoned, 
though they are reduced from their errors ! 

Another topic, from: which our author argues this 
important point, is, that the prefent condition of fu- 
man nature is, and is generally underftood to be, a 
ftate of probation and difcipline. But if this be a juft 
idea of it, fays he, it muft belong to it intirely, and 
throughour, as long as it is capable of being’a {tate of 
trial; and, confequently till it is abfolutely impoffible, 
for the probationary beings included in it, to be raifed 
to fentimients and habits of virtue. Befides, -a gene- 
ral {tate of probation evidently implies in it, that it is 
intended to difcover how the moral qualifications and 
merits of the perfons concerned will turn out upon the 
whole in the confummation of the fcene; and, confe- 
quently, that thofe who are in the final refult, truly 
virtuous, will be happy upon the whole, and the vi- 
cious miferable. The penitent virtuous, therefore, 
muft have a juft ground to hope for happinefs, upon 
the moft exact and worthy eftimate that we can frame 
of human life; and a ftate of future mifery, upon the 
whole, is only referved for the cbftinate and irreclaim- 
able. He adds, that confidering the prefent frail and 
weak condition of mankind, the innumerable obftruc- 
tions they meet with to the due clearnefs ‘and force ‘of 
reafon ; their infeafible prejudices ; their many ftrong, 
and, oftentimes, impetuous paffions, derived from na- 
ture; their avocations from moral thinking, by the 
employments and cares of life; abundant temptations 
exciting, and numberlefs examples patronizing, and, 
in every fituation and fphere of influence, giving a 
fanction to ill conduct; it is fcarce poffible they fhould 
never offend: It is hardly probable they will but fel- 
dom offend. ‘Thefe things are mentioned, not to di- 
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 minifh.the guilt of their,real wilful crimes, , but only. as 
what may be admitted as a plea for mercy, when er- 
rors are fincerely repented of, and carefully relinquifh- 
ed. .And this it undeniably is, or the fate of mankind 
is deplorably hard and rigorous. But if mercy be at 
all ye shag be fhewn, how fhall it be confined? The 


firft offence muft not abfolutely prevent the exercife of 
it, with refpect to a race of créatures fo imperfect in 
their make, and from the unalterable circumftances of 
their being fo liable to error. The fecond offence, 
likewife, can never be allowed to be an infallible bar to 
the divine favour; becaufe, then, all mankind are un- 
avoidably doomed to mifery. The fame holds true, 
if we proceed farther, with refpect to the greater parc 
of the fpecies, who, without a forgiving and recon- 
cileable deity, are irretrievably loft for ever. I defire, 
therefore, to be informed, as forgivenefs muft often be 
granted, where it will of neceffity ftop; or where the 
abfolutely unpardonable ftage of human follies and ex- 
ceffes commences. This the objector againft the pro- 
pitioufnefs and condefcending mercy of God, to his 
obnoxious guilty creatures, humbly repenting, and fin- 
cerely reformed, can never fix: And, therefore, his 
objections feem to be in the main groundlefs; nay, 
farther, a heap of abfurd and inconfiftent contradicti- 
ons. 

The doctor having clearly proved the placabi- 
lity of .the deity, proceeds next briefly to examine the 
particular objections.that have been brought againft ir. 
And firft, it is urged, that, Repentance is not an atone- 
_ment for paft mifconduét. . This he allows; but is it 
not, fays he, a natural qualification for the enjoyment 
of moral happinefs ? Is it not a worthy and fuitable re- 
commendation to mercy ? 

Again, it is faid, that repentance does not merit 
forgivenefs,——Our author anfwers; nor does innocence 
— itfelf, in. ftri& reafon, merit a reward ; much lefs an 
eternal reward, and of the moft confummate felicity 
that human nature is capable of. But it may be be- 
coming infinite goodnefs, to confer favours, that can- 
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not, in equity be claimed; or there is no room left 
for the exercife of mercy. 

It is farther objefted that penitence, though it alters 
the temper of the finner’s mind, and his moral quali- 
ties, is, in many inftances, no reparation of the mif- 
chievous confequences of his former diforders; efpe- 
cially of thofe that relate to his fellow-creatures, and 
the general interefts of fociety. The doétor’s anfwer 
to this is, that it prevents the repetition of them, and 
that any conftitution founded on the intervention of a 
fuperior nature, can do no more for the death of Chrift, 
which is reprefented in the gofpel, as the ground of 
forgivenefs, or rather, perhaps, as a folemn memorial 
of God’s placability to mankind, no more re¢tifies the 
prefent irregular and mifchievous effects of vice, than 
bare repentance can do without it. 

And whereas it has been objected, that repentance 
does not rectify the natural mileries, which are confe- 
quent upon vice in this world, as punifhments to the 
finner himfelf ; and that, therefore, it may not hinder 
their taking place, likewife, in the future, the everlaft- 


ing ftate of man’s being.---Our author replies to this 


apprehended difficulty ; firft, that this is only alledg- 
ing what is merely poffible, again{t all the reafons that 
have been before urged, with the greateft and ftrongeft 
degree of probability ; and, therefore, ought to weigh 
no more than as barely poffible againft moft highly 
probable, which, if in the opinion of judicious and 
confiderate men it be any thing at all, is, however, 
next to nothing. Secondly, that the prefent and fu- 
ture ftates of human nature are effentially different, 
the one being a ftate of minority and initiation, the 
other of confirmation and reward. Thirdly, that all 
the permanent evil confequences of vice, refult, in this 
life, from the animal frame; which ceafing to be a 
clog and incumbrance to virtuous fouls hereafter, its 
weakneffes and evil appetites mutt alfo ceafe of courfe. 

How different, now, is the character of the fupreme 


‘being, as drawn by our author, from that given him 


by the rigid calviniftical bigot? The one reprefents 
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him asagracious fovereign, of diffulive and bound- 
lefs benevolence and compaffion ;_ the father and friend 
of men; as tenderly concerned for the welfare and 
happinefs of his children and fubjects; and always 
ready to receive into his favour his frail offending crea- 
tures, upon their fincere repentance and reformation, 
The other exhibits to our view a tyrant, feated on the 
throne of omnipotence, hard-hearted, unrelenting, 
implacable; furrounded with gloomy terrors, breath- 
ing nothing but endlefs deftruction to his guilty crea- 
tures; as one, who, when once offended, is irrecon- 
cileable ; who fpurns at the moft unfeigned and hearty 
repentance of his difobedient children ; whom no for- 
row for fin, no humiliations, no contrition of foul for 
paft offences, can melt into mercy; and whom no- 
thing but the utter mifery of the unhappy guilty will 
fatisfy. If this was the real character of the deity, 
who could love, who could efteem him? Darknelis, 
eternal darknefs, horror, and defpair muft overfpread 
the mind of man; and hard, inexpreffibly hard, would 
be his fate indeed! Upon this fuppofition, even beings 
who had never deviated from the law of their nature, 
and the path of their duty, could pay him no other 
homage, but what fear dictated ; no fuch homage as 
{prings from the noble and generous motives of love 
and gratitude, But the quite contrary is his true cha- 
racter, as reafon itrongly and clearly intimates, and 
revelation exprefsly confirms; a confideration which 
mutt {pread joy and comfort over the mind of man; 
difpel all uneafy and gloomy apprehenfions; and in- 
{pire the utmolt love, gratitude, and veneration, for 
the all-gracious and compaffionate father of the uni- 
verfe, who requires no other qualification in his crea- 
tures, for the forgivenefs of their offences, however 
numerous or highly aggravated, but that they fincerely 
and heartily endeavour and afpire after that rectitude 
and purity of mind, which are abfolutely and effenti- 
ally neceffary to their happinefs, and that of all in- 
telligent beings, 
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In the fubfequent part of this chapter, the doétor 
fhews that revelation contains the cleareft and ftrongeft 
intimations of the divine placability ; and’takes occafion 
to obferve the great ufetulnefs of the chriftian revela- 
tion ; as it is calculated to give equal fatisfaction, as to 
forgivenels of fin, to men of all capacities and of 
very unequal talents for clofe thinking ; removes the 
obfcurity and diftrefs that private reafon is liable to, 
through various impediments of its clear and free ope- 
Fation, in particular fubjects ; and not only affures us of 
pardon, or a deliverance from that punifhment which 
our fins have deferved, but of an inexpreffibly glo- 
fious and an eternal reward. 

Our author proceeds, in the ninth chapter, to 
treat of a future ftate of réwatds and punith- 
ments. But we fhall not detain the reader with any 
account of what he fays on this head, but refer him ta 
the doétor’s fermon concerning the évidence of a future 
ftate, on the principles of reafon and revelation, and his 
fermon on occafion of the death of the reverend Mr. 
Emlyn, where he will find the fubftance of what he 
has advanced on this fubject. 

In the Conciusion, the dottor after having fhewn 
that the fentiments which chriftianity infpires, are not 
Only perfectly comfortable to the dictates of right rea- 
fon, but were particularly adapted to rectify the fuper- 
{titions, prejudices, and depraved fentiments of man- 
kind, at the time of our Saviour’s appearance ; proceeds 
to affign feveral reafons for that deplorable ignorance of 
God, and thofe abfurd and difhonourable ideas of his 
perfections and providence, which prevail even in na- 
tions profeffing chriftianity. 

And firft, fays he, one great reafon of this is, that 
the bulk of the world are too apt to form their notions 
of God, from what they feel in themfelves; from 
their own paffions and prejudices, and miftaken ideas 
of perfection,. The things they moft affect, they 
haftily conclude muft be agreeable to him 3 and what- 
ever it be that for iis grandeur or excellence is the 
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chief object of their adniiration, they think they do 
him honour by making it,a part of his character. 
So that their fentiments of the Deity, are, in a great 
meafure, conftitutional, or the effects of a deluded 
fancy ; inftead of being built on deliberate and impar- 
tial reflection: and their natural temper, the courfe 
of their own inclinations, and private views, influence, 
and give a tinéture, to all their reafonings; and put 
them upon afcribing, to the infinite and moft perfect 
being, the very blemifhes of human nature, 

Another ground of falfe and injurious apprehen- 
fions of God, continues our author, very different 
from the foregoing, is this, that though men too 
commonly frame their opinions of the Deity from 
their own paffions and frailties, they do not take the 
fame method in judging of what are real perfections; 
but fuppofe juftice and goodnefs in the creator, to be 
quite different from what they are in his creatures; 
and, upon this principle, afcribe fometimes fych de- 
figns and actions to him, as contradi& all our natural 
fentiments of equity and mercy. Now the imme- 
diate tendency of this notion to corrupt and darken 
our apprehenfions concerning the Deity, will appear 
upon a very iittle reflection. For whoever believes 
that the general principles of juftice and gogdnefs are 
diftinc&t in God, from what. they are in man; and 
yet does. not. pretend to fix, and determine precifely, 
wherein this difference confilts, but ufes it only for 
the folution of difficulties that are, upon common 
principles, unanfwerable ; whoever believes this, can 
have no idea at all of God’s moral character, which 
is the grand foundation and fupport of all religion. 

In the third place, cantinues he, even the high ve- 
neration and reverence which men conceive for God, 
may be, fometimes, the occafion of their forming 
irrational notions of his attributes, and the operations 
of his providence. Thus, in countries where popery, 
that mafter-piece of all abfurdities, is eftablifhed, the 
dodrine of tranfubftantiation is fupported by this 
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principle, that the power of God extends even :to 
thofe things which are contradictions to nature, and 
to the common fenfe and reafon of mankind. This, in 
the diretors and managers of the publick faith, may 
‘perhaps be nothing but artifice; but there are, I 
‘make no doubt, many perfons of integrity, who hear- 
‘tily efpoufe this opinion, influenced chiefly by this 
plaufible pretence, that it gives them a more grand 
‘and elevated idea of the divine omnipotence. 

Another reafon affigned by our author, is the mif- 
‘application and perverfion of fcripture. Revelation 
has indeed guarded, fays he, in the moft effe€tual 
manner poffible, ayainft all grofs abufes of figurative 
‘and poetical defcriptions, by giving in innumerable 
paffages, the fenfe of which is clear and determinate, 
the moft rational and noble fentiments of the nature, 
and perfections, of the Deity; we may, therefore, 
juftly be furprifed, that any fhould be led aftray by 
that very rule which was defigned on purpofe, and is 
indeed admirab'y calculated, to rectify all errors of 
this kind. For when fuch actions are attributed to 
the fupreme being, as are inconfiftent with the plain 
account of h’s perfections which revelation always 
inculcates, as well as with the notices that reafon fuge 
gefts, the literal fenfe is evidently unnatural. - So that 
“the miftakes which perfons fall into, by perverting 
 paflages of fcripture, is not owing to any defect in the 
rule itfelf, but to indolence, or prejudice : And, if 
‘they would but follow the natural and eafy method 
of comparing one part of revelation with another, 
‘and interpret ftrong figures and metaphors, by the 
common principles of reafon; it is impoffible they 
- fhould debafe their maker by fuch groveling and un- 
worthy apprehenfions, or miftake, in any important 
points, the general nature of true religion. 

The do&or proceeds next, to lay down fome 
rules proper to be obferved, in order to obtain a 
right knowledge of God, and prevent thofe hurtful 
errors which fruftrate the very defign of Chriftianity, 
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and are fubverfive of all religion. And firft, fays he, 
in general, we muft remove from him every thing 
that a limitation or weaknefs ; every appearance 


both of natural and moral defect; and attribute tq 
him all real perfections, in their higheft degree ; Con- 
ceiving of him, as the eternal firft caufe of all things, 
felf-exiftent and independent, of unbounded power, 
unfathomable wifdom, inflexible juftice, univerfal and 
infinite goodnefs ; and as a being, whofe perfection 
and happinefs are immutable. This rule is fo obvious, 
that ic needs but little illuftration. — The chief error, 
we are capable of committing here, is afcribing to 
him imperfections and blemifhes, under the notion of 
excellencies, for the fake of exalting his power and do- 
minion, reprefenting him as arbitrary ; for the glory 
of his juftice, making him fevere and rigorous ; and 
giving fuch accounts of his goodnefs, as are a reproach 
to his wifdom, by their encouraging vice, and, con- 
fequently, fubverting the main end of his moral go- 
vernment. 

A fecond rule laid down by our author is, that we 
endeavour to get a juft and diftiné& idea of the feveral 
perfections of the divine nature. There may, per- 
haps, fays he, be fome general idea, to which all the 
moral attributes of God, efpecially, are reducible. 
However, a particular confideration of them may be 
of great ufe, not only to help our conceptions 3 but 
that we may judge, with more certainty, what prin- 
ciples are fairly inferred, from the wifdom, juftice, or 
enodnefs of God, and when we carry our reafonings 
too far.—Thefe three perfections are the ftandard, to 
which we muft have recourfe on all occafions, to judge 
aright of the general methods of God’s providential 
government: For a defect in dominion or defpotic 
authority, would not obfcure and eclipie the glory of 
the divine nature, in any degree, like acts of injuftice 
and cruelty. | 

But we are ftill to proceed one ftep farther, con- 
tinues our author, and confider all the divine per- 
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fefbions:as infeperably united, and in a neceffary har- 
mony. with each other. For, if we imagine our 
maker to have only a regard to ftrict equity, and to. 
be deftitute of benevolence and goodnefs; or fuppofe, 
that he is fevere in punifhing, to the very extreme 
point of juftice, without any compaffionate and mer- 
ciful allowances ; we very much weaken the founda- 
tion of thofe exalted and amiable conceptions of him, 
which wife and thinking men, in all ages, have enter- 
tained. We fhould, in like manner, never confider 


, the infinite power of God, but as it is conducted by 


confummate wifdém and equity. And, then, inftead 
of being formidable, and exciting diflike and averfion, 
it will be an awful indeed, but at the fame time, a 
moft delightful object of contemplation: Thus does 
the diftinguifhed, and unrivalled glory of the divine 
perfections, arife from their united luftre, and confpir- 
ng fo one common end. , 

aving laid down thefe few excellent rules for 
forming juft and honourable conceptions of the divine 
nature and perfections, the doctor proceeds to vindi- 
cate, againft all juft exceptions, his attempt to illuf- 
trate and confirm the chief articles of natural reiigion; 
and concludes with declaring, that he efteems it an 
honour to be a firm believer, and, from devotednefs 
of mind, a preacher, and public advocate for the 
Chriftian inftitution; and that he thinks all thofe, 
juftly chargeable with great bafenefs, pufjllanimity, 
and hypocrify, who either preach it, or profefs it, 
for the fake of popularity, or any worldly confidera- 
tion whatfoever, without being themfelves real and 
hearty. Chriftians. 

Our author has annexed feveral additional difcourfes 
and fermons, but we fhall clofe our account of this 
volume, with-an abftract of the firft of them only, 
which treats of moral liberty. 

He obferves, that true liberty, is in itfelf an inefti- 
mable privilege, the prerogative of the human na- 
ture only in this part of the creation of God ; anda 
{ublime noble reward of all its generous efforts, to 
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improve and exalt: its faculties. -— That the term, 
whether from a natural inwrought fenfe, or from the 
prevalence of cuftom and habit, is ina manner become 
facred, and held in a kind of fuperftitious veneration,. 
by all ranks and degrees of men. 
In order to the juft explanation of the fubjeét, he 
begins with enquiring, wherein the nature of that 
liberty confifts, which is, in» itfelf, the glory and per- 
fection of a reafonable being, and the fource of its 
moft pure and elevated happinets. 

And, in general, fays he, liberty is a fort of middle 
point, between the two extremes of flavery and licen- 
tioufnefs; and though it may feem to incline rather 
to the latter, is, in reality, equally diftant from both. 
For to be licentious in a moral fenfe, is to be, exactly 
in the fame proportion, enflaved. And in eyéry pof- 
fible idea, which we can form of licentioufnels, it de- 
ftroys that order which is always infeparable from 
true liberty ; and by breaking through the fences an 
barriers that are neceflary for its prefervation and fe- 
curity; prepares the way for the introduction of ty- 
tanny and oppreffion, On the other hand, if, in 
civil focieties, the fubjects are kept in a ftate of fervi- 
tade, and deprived of the common unalienable rights 
of men, there muft, of neceffity, be a licentioufneS of 
power in thofe who govern, repugnant to natural 
equity. And here likewife, if a moral eftimate, no 
man can be faid to be a flave, but fo far as he ats 
irregularly, or allows himfelf in the gratification of 
fome inordinate and lawlefs paffion. — So that the twa 
extremes abovementioned, always go together; and 
muft, of confequence, be abfolutely and equally incon- 
fiftent with a]l rational and defirable liberty, 

But in order to enter into a more particular examina- 
tion and difcuffion of the fubjeét, he obferves further, 
that the liberty of which he treats is intirely inward. 
It does not immediately refer either to what is called 
civil liberty, or to the unmolefted enjoyment of the 
rights of confcience (though both thefe aré exceed- 
ingly valuable, and vaftly to be preferred to all the 
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fplendor and gratifications of flavifh pomp and Juxury) 
but to the freedom of a man, confidered as a conftitu- 
tion, fyftem, or government, entire within himfelf. 
The feat of ‘this liberty is reafon and confcience, and 
the affections and defires of the mind. So that in this 
view, the fubject, or member of a political community, 
and the profeffor of religion may be free, while the 
man is held in chains. On the contrary, human na=_ 
turé may affert and maintain that freedom that is 
moft intimate and effential to itfelf, and triumph in the 
uncontrouled exercife of it, in fpite of all the infolent 
ufurpations and encroachments of an unrighteous and 
arbitrary power. 

' And what now (continues our author) does the na- 
tural light afforded'to the human mind, direét us to fix 
upon as the liberty of a man within himfelf, and in 
his own proper frame and compofition ?—~ Why, in 
the firft place, the frame of a man is that of an intel- 
ligent being ; and, therefore, it is directly impoffible, 
that it fhould include in it a liberty to aét unreafon- 
ably, and as if he was utterly deftitute of intelligence ; 
for this is to fuppofe nature to be a contradiction, and 
the author of it abfurd. 

Again, it is the liberty of one, in whom there is 
placed a prefiding and authoritative moral principle, 
to regulate animal propenfion, and controul appetite ; 
it cannot, therefore, imply in it a liberty, in any 
fingle inftance, to fupport the animal nature, fo as to 
deprefs and fubjugate the moral, or to exalt appetite 
to the feat of command and fupreme influence ; be- 
caufe this muft quite efface the original human con- 
ftitution, and throw the whole fabric into confufion ; 
and muft introduce a fcene, alcogether as irregular and 
monftruous, as it would be, if the fituation of things, 
and the order of government could be fo totally in- 
verted, in the external vifible world, as that brute 
creatures fhould obtain, and exercife, dominion over men. 

We are led one ftep farther, fays the doétor, by 
the genefal principles from which we have hitherto ar- 
gued, and brought fairly and unexceptionably an “ 
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‘the, great point of all, and that is, after having de- 


monftrated what the proper freedom of a man is not, 
and cannot be, to fix and afcertain what it really is. 
For if it be the liberty of a reafonable and moral frame, 
there is but this one account that can be given of it, 
viz. that it confifts in reafon, and the maral faculty 
called confcience, exerting itfelf freely, dictating freely, 
and governing freely; that all lower and oppofite 
principles be fo far fubdued, as not to interfere with 
and cramp this inward rule, or obftruct its authority ; 
fo that human nature may proceed regularly and readily 
in difcharging all the offices which are neceflary to its 
right order and perfection; and purfue, furmountin 
all oppofition, the ultimate and great end which the 
creator had in view, in its formation, of its moral rec- 
titude and happinefs. 

To illuftrate. this argument more fully, the doétor 
confiders how the cafe ftands with refpect to the fu- 
preme being. He is poffefled, fays he, of the moft 
excellent and perfeét liberty.—But how is he free? 
find wherein lies the tranfcendent and fupreme per- 
fection of that liberty, which the firft and greateft of 
all beings enjoys ? It cannot, furely, lie here, that he 
allows of no unalterable meafures of right and wrong ; 
or admits of no rules of his conduct, but what his own 
will and boundlefs power may annul at pleafure: For 
this would reprefent him as capricious and mutable ; 
and is, befides, a flat contradiction to the known and 
experienced courfe of his proceedings; in which trace- 
ing him throughout all nature, and the order of moral 
adminiftration in the univerfe, not wantonnefs of power, 
but the eternal rule of right appears to be the invariable 
ftandard. ) 

The freedom therefore of the Derry, and his fole 
incommunicable glory, confifts in this, that he is al- 
ways determined, by his infinite wifdom, to exercife 
juftice and truth; to delight in beneficence and mercy ; 
and on account of his felf-fufficiency and independent 
happinefs, joined with his infinite knowledge of what 
is fit and proper tobe done in all circumftances, can 
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have no ‘biafs or temptation to do evil. Go that; 
without any the Jeaft obftruction or impediment, ‘he 
aéts ‘fuitably to the moft illuftrioas and adorable: part 
of ‘his fupreme character, as. the firft moral:-being in 
the univerfe, the parent of all others, the fource-and 
pattern of every thing amiable and excellent. ‘hough 
he is under no phyfical neceffity of preferring righteouf- 
nefs, fidelity, andclemency, to falfhood and. tyrannical . 
rigour of government, yet there is_no motive, either 
from within -or without, that can influence ; his will, > 
to refolve upon the leaft act of injuftice or cruelty. 
‘And the Jefs refiftance any other beings find, in 
imitating the moral character of the infinite-and eter- 
nal father of all, they muft, of confequence, in the 
moft generous. fenfe of the term, be proportionably 
free. ‘Thofe in the human race, therefore, are ad- 
vanced to the higheft {tate of liberty, who can. purfue, 
with the leaft. of wrong difpofition, .and irregular ten- 
dency, interrupting or retarding their progrefs, the 
utmoft pitch of human knowledge and morality. 
Upon the whole of what has been offered, our 
author thinks that the following propofitions remain 
undeniable. That by the liberty of a man, cane 
not be meant a freedom from moralities, unlefs 
man could alfo diveft himfelf of. his: moral capa- 
cities. ‘That it cannot denote a ftate of abfolute 
indifference to virtue and vice, becaufe it is utterl 
unbecoming, and indeed impoffible (unlefs it be in 
romantic theory) that the inclination to both thefe 
fhould be the fame, or the motives to both appear, 
to a reafonable mind, the fame, if either virtue has the 
preference, or vice the preference. And becaufe they 
are diametrically oppofite both in their nature and 
effects ; and. to mention no more, becaufe if there was 
this abfolute indifference, and equality of determina- 
tion, neither could poffibly be purfued as a courfe, or 
habit, of life. This therefore is a mere vifionary 
fcheme. But from hence it neceffarily follows, fince 
liberty cannot mean this perfect indifference of incli- 
nation as to moral good and evil, that it can only de- 
note 
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note the power of following without controu!, the 


law and.bent of nature, of reafoning juftly without 
having ‘the underftanding awed by groundlefs ‘terrors, 
or amufed by gay imaginations, or darkened by fuper- 
ftition; the power of determining according to the 
prefcriptions of a fedate and enlightened underftand- 
ing, and of executing all the wife and juft purpofes 
of the. mind.—So that to fum up all, when weac&t 
as intelligence and found wifdom direct, we commence 
manly, and are partakers of god-like liberty. 

And what an -honour-is -this, for thofe-who are am- 
bitious of glory to.afpire to! What an uncorrupted 
and fruitful fource is here of real fatisfaction and joy, 
to engage the purfuit of thofe, who are addicted to 
the love of pleafure! He, that is in poffeffion of this 
liberty, muft always feel'its invigorating influence, as 
afpring of inward dignity and felf-approbation. He 
finds much more delight in converfing with himfelf, 
than the moft warm and zealous advocate for civil li- 
berty can poffibly feel, fuppofing him to be in the 
moft extenfive enjoyment of it, when, in the higheft 
ardor and exultation of his .fpirits, he compares -the 
advantages of his own outward condition with that 
of the bafeft and moft miferable fervitude. And:to 
fhew the pre-eminence, which God himfelf has ftamp- 
ed on this kind of liberty, above all others, we need 
no more than this fingle reflection, viz.—that whereas 
he has ordained a mutual dependence of men upon 
one another, with refpect to their common interefts ; 
and whereas the fettlement of things is fo contrived 
and adjufted, that we may-be. deprived .of every 
branch of external liberty, without our own fault, and 
without having any poffible means to prevent this 
misfortune from befalling us; the freedom of men, 
in the fyftem and government of human nature itfelf, 
is abfolutely in their own keeping, becaufe their per- 
fonal honour, and the re¢titude and happinefs of edch 
individual, are effentially connected with it. 

The doctor concludes with obferving, that there is 
fo ftrict and indiffeluble a conneétion between the feve- 
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ral faculties of the human mind, that if the underftand- 
ing be fo enflaved, as not to be able co exert itfelf free 
from co ns and perverfe biaffes in the difcovery of 
truth; the will, and all the affections of the foul, Mil 
be in the fame degree limited and controuled,. So that 
intellectual and moral liberty are cloiely linked together, 
and in the reafon of things can fcarce be feparated. 

N. B. Page 424, at the beginning of the foregoing article, for 


Continuation read Conc/ujion: Our account of Dr. Fofer's book 
being now finifh’d. Y/ 
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Reconciliation to God, the great find of a Gofpel Mini- 
fry. A Sermon preached at the Ordination of the 
Rev. Mr. John Sheldon, to the paftoral Office in 
Canterbury. By William Lankford, M. A, To 
which is annex’d, Mr. Sheldon’s Confefion of Faith; 
and an Exbortation to him, by the Rev. David Jen- 
nings, D.D. Sold by Ofwald, Davidfon and Buck- 
land. Price 6d. 
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An Account of all the Ceremonies which are to be ob- 
ferved by the Church of Rome, at the Opening, during 
the Progre/s, and at the Conclufion of the next approacb- 
ing Jubilee. Tranflated into Englith from the Latin 
Original. Printed at Rome, by Order of the Pope. 
Sold by J. Freeman in -Fleetftreet, 8v0. 32 Pages: 
Price 6d. 


FLIS work is far from having even the ap- 
pearance of being genuine, or what it pretends 

to be in its title-page. However, as it contains, 
feemingly, a true account of fome things that are 
practifed every Jubilee, we thall give a few extracts from 
it, leaving them to the judgment of our readers. 
The folemnity of the Jubilee, fays this pamphlet; 
begins upon Chrifimas Eve, by the ceremony of open- 
ing the holy gate, viz. one of the gates of St. Peter's 
Church, 




















Ghureb, swhich is always brick’d up during the interval ° 


betwixt the Jubilees. i930 

After dinner, about the time of the vefpers of this 
eve, the Pope defcends from the chapel of. the palace, 
and a folemn proceffion is made, at which affift the 
embafiadors of foreign princes then refiding at Rome; 
the fenate, magiftrates of the city, all the penitentiaries 
and prelates abiding at Rome ; all the chapters, frater- 
nities, the Roman clergy, the college of cardinals, and 
the fovereign pontif in perfon; each according to his 
rank and quality. Thefe go in proceffion to the cha- 
pel of the apoftolick palace, where the ‘holy father, 
with all prefent, fall upon their knees before the facra- 
ment, In the mean time many officers:are employed 
in lighting flambeaus for the cardinals to hold, as a 
fign of joy... Then the Pope throws fome incenfe upon 
a chaffing-difh, with a profound reverence before the 
altar ; after which he begins the hymn Veni Creator 
Spiritus, which is continued to the end by a concert of 
mufic, and fung diftin&tly. Hence the proceffion goes 
to St. Peter’s Church, the Pope being carried in a chair 
to the oly gate. Every body being placed, the Popé 
with a lighted taper in his hand, walks up three fteps 
to another chair, placed by the holy gate. After he 
has repofed himfelf a little, he arifes, and turning him- 
{elf. towards the holy gate which is to be opened, he 
knocks thrice with a filver or gold hammer on it, and 
fings three feveral times certain verfes in Latin, (as is 
the whole fervice throughout this ceremony) and the 
muficians who compofe the chorus, anfwer to each 
verfe by repeating another. Both their refponfes, and 
the verfes repeated by the Pope, are in this pamphlet, 
in Latin and Englifh. 
_ After a few other ceremonies, during which the 
mafons begin to demolith the wall wherewith the holy 
gate had been brick’d. up, the Pope fays a prayer, 
and the chorus fing a pfalm ; during which the peni- 
tentiaries wath the holy gate with holy water; which 
being done, the Pope fays fome other verfes, and is 
aniwer’d by the chorus. Then. follows a prayer, (we 
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fuppofe by the Pope) which is in the pamphlet im Zag 
fo. That ended, a crofs is put into the hand.of his 
holinefs, who kneeling down in the holy gate, fings 
Te Deum Laudamus, &c. And afterwards, as he 1s 
entering thro’ the gate, the chorus go on finging Je 
Dominum. He is no fooner entered into the body of 
the church, but the chairmen take him up, and carry 
him to the great altar of the church of St. Peter, 
where ‘he gets out of the chair, and, after fome time 
fpent in prayers before the holy facrament, he mounts 
a throne and begins the. vefpers, which, according to 
cuftom, are fung for the, feaft of the nativity of Chrift. 

There are many other ceremonies defcribed, which 
we omit here; but as what follows may give fome idea 
of the author of this little tract, and fhew the fpirit 
of thofe of his perfuafion in its true fimplicity, we 
fhall. beg leave to entertain the reader with one other 
extract, which fhall conclude this article. 

‘ Both day and night, fays the author, all the 
* churches in this city are filled with an innumerable 
* multitude of people offering up their prayers. There 
¢ is no ftreer, no, not fo much as a bye-lane in this 
* vaft city, which being formerly the capital empire of 
© the world, is now the capital of god’s kingdom upon 
‘ earth, where we may not.fee moft evident marks of 
« an unfeigned piety. Here you meet with thofe who 
« make it their whole bufinefs to give alms tothe poor, 
‘ with fo much profufion, that you cannot imagine but 
* that they are giving away all they have, the better 
* to follow Chrift. Others beftow moft of their time 
‘ and fubftance in giving a good reception to thofe 
‘ pilgrims who come from all corners of chriftendom 
* to partake of the happy effects of the Jubilee. You 
‘* will meet as well in the ftreets as in the churches, 
‘ vaft numbers of both fexes, who, touch’d with re- 
* morfe for their paft crimes, appear in a miferable 
‘ drefs, and moft abjected pofture; fome are clad: in 
‘ Jong coarfe gowns, others cover’d only with fack- 
‘ cloth. Some cover their hands and faces with afhes, 
© others knock their breafts with their fifts. Many 
* tear 















* tear their feth all over their bodies, by the violence 
‘of the difcipline. And, in fhort, there is {carce any 
* kind of mortification invented to give fatisfaction to, 
‘ and to appeafe God’s anger, which is not put in 
practice at that time. Neither muft you imagine that 
thofe exercifes are performed by private perfons only, 
Whole fraternities and congregations, compofed of a 
confiderable number, - all’ animated by the fame {pi- 
rit, ftrive to excite one another by their mutual ex- 
amples. Entire chapters,—colleges of canons, and 
other focieties, enter in proceffion the city of Romie ; 
nay, whole parifhes, with the curates at the head of 
them, leave their habitations to pay their adorations 
to the jord, and his fon Jefus Chrift, in that church 
where God has erected his tabernacle, and honoured 
it with his particular protection, and which claims a 
prerogative before others, by the death of the chief 
of the apoftles and his fellow-fufferer.—With this 
kind of people you fee all the ftreets, &fc. crowded 
going in proceffion from one church to another, 
fome finging, others fighing and fhedding tears. 
For whil{t fome are bufy in finging the litanies and 
pfalms appointed for that purpofe, others offer theit 
prayers wich their eyes faftened to the ground, and 
when they approach the churches, efpecially that of 
St. Peter, you fee many of them crawling upon the 
ground, to the foot of the altar, where they conti- 
nue faying their prayers for a confiderable time.’ 
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A Trip io the Fubilee: By a Gentleman who was at the 
late grand one at Rome. Containing a diverting Ac 
count of the moft remarkable, &c. &c. &c. 


much to tranfcribe, efpecially as the book is 
uly a new edition (with a different title) of an old 
m4 : one 


Tio is a great deal in the title-page ; too 
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one *, very well known under that of the Travels of & 
Gentleman from Lonpvon to Rome, on Foot. This edi- 
tion is printed for Richard Adams, at Dryden's Head, 
Holborn Bars. Price few’d in blue paper rs 7 
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Memoirs of the Life, Family, and Chara&er of Charles 
Seymour, Duke of Somerfet, lately deceas’d. Inter- 
fpers’d with feveral accafional Remarks and curious 
Anecdotes, 8vo. Price 1s. Printed ed H. pair 2 
in Fleet-ftreet, Pages 67, 





F which 41 are taken up with memoirs of the 
Seymour family, from the time of Walliam thé 
Conqueror. In p. 42, this anonymous author begins 
his memoirs of the late duke, with an account of his 
marriage with the young countefs of Ogle, widow to 
Mr. Thynne, who was murder’d in Pail-mail. This 
furnifhing ‘him with a cue, which writers of his clafs 
feldom let flip, viz. for a convenient digreffion, he 
falls into the hiftory of count Koning fmark, (who pro- 
cur’d Mr. Lhynne’s death) which he follows to the un- 
timely end of the Couns at the court of. H—n—r. This 
excurfion takes him up 13 more of his few remaining 
ages; and the 10 thatare left, contain his memoirs of 
Charles late’ Duke of Somer fet. 

As a fpecimen of the’ author’s ftile, Ec, take the 
following anecdote, which is the principal one he has 
IVEn Us. , 

‘ Atthe breaking out of the rebellion 1715, the 
miniftry had fome private reafons for beiny fuf- 
picious of Sir William Wyndham of Orchard W, ma- 
bam, 1 the county of Somerfet, Bart. (who “had 
married the lady Catherine Seymour, fecond daughter 
to his grace) and in order to prevent his joining the 
rebeJs, or making, as was apprehended, any diver- 


e The fame book is now advertis’d by the proprietor of the for- 


mer editiors, for Sixpence. ‘This edition is fold by $. Robinjon in 
” Ludgate- rect. es 
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ion in their favour, in the Weft, where his intereft 
was very powerful, it was refolved to have him 
taken up. The duke of Somer/et hearing that the 
government defigned to feize his fon-in-law as a re- 
bel, went immediately to court, and offered to be 
himfelf fecurity for Sir William’s appearance, when- 
ever it fhould be thought proper to call for him 5 
and it is. reported that the late king, in erder to 
make the duke eafy, gave him his royal word, that 


Sir William fhould not be taken into cuftody ; con- 


fiding in which, the duke refted himfelf contented.” 

¢ But whether the miniftry had received too fure in- 
telligence of Sir William’s proceedings, to bind them 
to any regard of the royal word, or what other mo- 
tive influenced them at that time, yet, it fo hap- 
pened, that two meffengers were difpatched after him 
into the Weft, with a warrant from the fecretary of 
ftate for apprehending him; and accordingly they 
took him at Bath, juft as he was mounting on horfe- 
back at the door of an inn, from whence they brought 
him to London, and he was directly conimitted to 
the tower.’ . , 
« As foon as the news of this affair reach’d the duke’s 
ears, he became fo very much enraged at fuch unex- 
pected treatment to a perion of his rank and ftation, 
that he inftantly flew to court, and made an entire 
refignation of all his places and employments, cauf- 
ing likewife all the furniture that belonged to himfelf 
and his fervants, as matter of the horfe, to be carried 
in hired carts to St. Fames’s, and fet down in one of 
the court-yards; neither could he refrain from utter- 
ing many virulent expreffions in the royal prefence, 
againft the king himfelf, for having forfeited his 
word, and againft the miniftry for being the advifers 
of his fon-in-law’s imprifonment; which gave him 
fo great a difguft, both to the king himfelf and his 
minifters, that he never appeared any more at court 
til his prefent majefty’s acceffion to the throne, 
when his grace was {worn of the privy council, Zune 
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15; 1727, and had the honour of carrying the orb 
at his majefty’s coronation.’ 


The following is a fummary of the dukc’s charaéter 


as given by this writer. 
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* This nobleman, in his youth, either was not much 
addicted to the paffion of love and gallantry, or be- 
ing married fo young (at 21) found: fufficient fatis- 
faction in the poffeffion of his illuftrious duchefs ; 
Though fome, upon very fmall grounds, have taxed 
him with being concerned in low and promifcuous 
amours.” 

* He was always pofleffed of a mott princely fpirit, 
which fome have attributed to his priding himfelf int 
being defcended fo many ways from the blood royal 
of the ancient Englifh kings j however that be, ihe 
notion of his own dignity kept him free from any 
of thofe mean actions to which too many of our no- 
bility are addicted. He was a firm member of the 
church of England, and though no time-ferver, was 
a zealous friend to his king and country. He was 
fometimes rather too hot and paffionate in his ex- 
preffions, which created him many enemies.’ 

‘ He relifhed few diverfions except horfe- racing, 
in which he is reported always to have won the 
match, as the French kings co their victories, by the 
dint of gold. He was always impatient of minifte- 
rial commands, and openly difdained thofe wretches 
whom he had lately feen railed by mean practices to. 
the higheft pinacles of preferment in the nation.’ 

‘ His grace always detefted flattery, abhoryed cor- 
ruption, and never gave his intereft but to thofe who 
he thought would be true and juft in the fervice of 

their country. He always delighted to live in mag- 
nificence, delicacy, and folendor 3 conftantly preferv- 
ing that refpect and dignity due to his rank ; and, 
like a man of birth and fortune, ever moved in a 
{phere above the vulgar, thereby maintaining that juft 
order and regularity which proceeds from a diftinétion 
of perfons, without which a ftate could not look 
comely, nor government fubfift. His houfe was al- 
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ways kept with that grandeur and decorum as for- 
merly was ufed by the Znghfb kings, and men of 
quality: Not as now a-days, when very little diftinc- 
tion appears between a king’s palace and a private 
gentleman’s houle; and often the latter is conduéted 
with more regularity in appearance, His grace’s en- 
tertainments were always noble and magnificent; and 
his fide-board as richly adorned with plate on fuch 
occafions as fome foreign altars; and, what is now 
almoft out of fafhion, all his plate was of the fineft 
ftandard.—T hat he was charitably inclin’d, evidently 
appears from the feveral legacies which he has be- 
queathed to that purpoje in his laft will.’ 2 
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Animadverfions on the unchriftian Condué of an indepen- 
dant Community towards one of their Members, in a 
— Controver{y with Reference to the Doétrine of the Tri- 
nily, in three Letters and a Poftfcript. By Richard 


Smart, 8vo. Price 4.4.24 Pages, Sold by Fuller in 
Pater-nofter-row, | 


HO, or what this Mr, Smart is, we are en- 
. tirely ignorant, but have reafon to fuppofe 
him author of the eflay on the doétrine of the trinity, 
mentioned p. 408. from certain fimilar circumftances 
with regard to this pamphlet: In which he does not 
let the reader far into the nature of the unchriftian 
conduct he complains of, but leaves us to guefs at it as 
well as we can, from the three letters of which his 
pamphlet confifts, The firft letter ts from himfelf to 
the church, 7. e. his brethren of the cominunity men- 
tioned in the title-page; in which he, at their requeft, 
draws up his creed, aflerting the unity of God, in op- 
pofition to the Trinitarians ; but at the fame time he 
neither falls in with the Arians, Socinians, nor an 
Other fect that has hitherto, at leaft that we know of, ob- 
tained a name. However he feems to adhere ciofe to 
the fcriptures, rejecting all impofed explanations of hu- 
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man dyfterms, creeds, councils, aflemblies, fynods, Ec,’ 
—In anfwer .to his letter, the church reproach him 
with being like Simon Magus, whom they call * the 
* firft oppofer of the doctrine of the ever bleffed and 
‘adorable trinity, which has been the comfort and de- 
¢ light of the faints in every age of the church.’ To- 
wards the clofe of their letter, is fome intimation of 
their having already given themfelves fome trouble 
about Mr. Smar#’s notions, ¢ and that they fhall foon 
* think it their duty to proceed further for his good, 
¢ unlefs the great head of the church, out of his abur - 
¢ dant grace, fhall bring him back from the camp of 
« the enemies, into which by the grand adverfary and 
* the corruption of his own heart he has been feduced.’ 
This letter is figned by three perfons, but only the 
initial and final-letters of their names are printed, 

The third letter is in anfwer to the charitable one of 
the church’s, in which Mr. Smart feems a little: to 
{neer at his opponents, and treat their comparifon of 
him to Simon Magus, not only as an unjuft but a filly 
one. In fhort, he has obvioufly enough the advan- 
tage in the difpute ; and the church, as thefe pious: in- 
dependents ftile themfelves, feem very fenfible that he 
is too many for them; for in their letter they declare 
that they will di/pute with him no further: But at the 
fame time threaten him with proceeding further ; which 
proceeding poflibly indicates excommunications: rs 


To bow great a height does the Spirit, we dare not 
fay CuristTian Spirit, of thefe trifling zealots carry 
them! Even in this enlightened age ! Y 
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4n Apology for the Life of Bampfylde-Moore Carew, 
(Son to the Rev. Mr. Carew of Bickley ) commonly 
known throughout the Weft of England, by the Title of 
King of the Beggars; and Dog-merchant-general. Con- 


taining an Account of his leaving Tiverton School ' 


at the Aze of 15, and entering into a Society of Gyp- 
fies ; bis many and comical Adventures, more particu- 
larly a fulland faithful Relation of bis Travels twice 


thro” great Part of America, bis Manner of living ° 


cith the wild Indians, bis bold Attempt in fwimming 
the River Delaware, and many other extraordinary 
Incidents; his Return home, and Travels fince, iz 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. The whole 


taken from bis own Mouth, 8vo. Pages 149. Price 
2s. Printed for Owen, Fleet-{treet. . 


HE long title-page this extraordinary piece car- 
ries, is fufficient to let the public know what 


they are to expect from it. ‘Therefore. we fhall only’ 


add that the book is not a meer romance ; as there 
really is in being fuch a perfon as Bampfylde-Moore 
Carew, a noted beggar in the weft of England; but 
how far his exploits may be heightned in the colouring 
thrown on them by his ingenious diographer, we can- 
not pretend to fay. Indeed all the incidents in the 
book have very much the air of truth; but then they 
are of fuch a nature as cannot be expetted to pleafe 
every reader; for every one will not defcend to inte- 
reft himfelf in the fharping tricks and impofitions of a 
common beggar. Thus far indeed, it may be fervice- 
able to every one who reads it, viz. that it will very 
much ftrengthen and confirm that common remark, 
‘ that really there is neither wifdom nor true charity 
‘ in relieving idle vagrant beggars ;’ a clafs of people 
who are only kept up and maintained from one gene- 
ration té another, by the miftaken benevolence of the 
unthinking and the irrefolute, who cannot withftand 
the preffing follicitations of artful adepts, well prac- 
tifed in a fcience they are either born and educated 
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into, or voluntarily chufe, before the more indyftrious 


-methods of gaining a fubfiftence. If all would unité 


in refufing to give, the beggar’s trade would foon fail, 
and ina few years there would not be one of thofe 
loathfome objects to be feen, that now throng the ftreets, 
the fields, and every public place, to fuch a degree, as 
cannot but render it very difagreeable, and not 
feldom dangerous, to ftir any where abroad. 


N. B. There was fome account of this Bampfylde 
publifhed fome years ago. : g 


The Gift of the Holy Ghoft to the Apoftles and firft Chrif- 
tians, a Demonftration of ibe Refurrettion of Fefus ; 
and an Anfwer to all the Ovections that are made 
againft it, 8vo. Price 1s. Printed for Meff. Riving- 
ton i” St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





HE author fets out with obferving, that the re- 

furreétion of Jefus being the foundation upon 
which the truth and certainty of the chriftian religion 
are built, it is no wonder that they who difbelieve the 
one, ufe their utmoft efforts to deftroy the credibility 
of the other, But to take a fhort method with them, 
fays he, there is one argument which is irrefragable for 
the truth of Chrift’s refurrection from the dead, and 
a full anfwer to all the objections that are made, or can 
be made againft it—The argument taken from the 
defcent of the holy ghoft upon the apoftles, and firft 
chriftians, This is the witnefs which our Saviour and 
his apoftles chiefly infift and reft on; and therefore 
ought chiefly to be infifted on by us. 

As a proof that our Saviour and his apoftles did 
chiefly reft on this witnefs, he quotes a great number 
of ‘prophecies and pafiages from the old and new telta- 
ment; which bring the reader to the 10th page of his 
book, In p. 16 he remarks, * that it never could be 
* fuppofed that God would have fet his feal, have given 
‘ the holy ghoft as a witnefs of the refurrection of _ 
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fus, had he not rifen from the dead. And as it ap- 

rs to be utterly impoflible in the nature of the 
thing, that the apoftles fhould in this cafe be de- 
ceived themfelves, fo it is equally impoffible that they 
fhould deceive others.’ 
‘ For, adds he, that not only one or two, but fo 
many who were ignorant, and known to be igno- 
rant men; who underftood not any, but their own 
tongue wherein they were born, nor perhaps that fo 
as to fpeak it fluently and well, and who were 
grown too old to learn, fhould at fuch a time, in 
fuch a place, {peak the languages of all nations, foas 
to converfe fluently and eafily with them in an ia- 


¢ fiant, this was fuch a miracle as was not capable of 


any delufion; and a completion of our Saviour’s 
promife to his apoftles, that shey fhould do greater 
works than de had done.—This was demonitration 
to the Jews as well as to the apoftles; more con- 
vincing than if Jefus himfelf had come down frm 


the crofs, or fhewn himfelf alive to them after his 


refurrection,’ 7 

‘ For, had he appeared openly to the Jews who 
had crucified him; they alfo might have been terri- 
fied and affrighted, and thougiit they had feen a {pi+ 
rit. This would have had ali its force at once, and 
evet after have been in a declining fiate; and the 
impreffion would have foon wore off: They might 
not have been perfuaded and converted, though 
they had feen him arife from the dead; but afcribed 
it to the power of evil {pirits: Whereas this was an 
appeal not only to the outward fenfes of fecing and 
hearing of the Jews; (as St. Peter faid to them, 
which ye now fee and bear, Acts ii. 32.) but to the 
inward intellectual powers of then, as well as of the 
apofties: The evidence God was pleafed to give by 
the vifible defcent of the Holy Ghoft, and vifible 
audible effects of it, the (peaking with tongues, &c. 
was a proof lefs liable to delufion and contradiction ; 
and more convincing, fatisfactory, and permanent.’ 
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© Put the cafe; continues he, that 12 poor men did’ 
declare to us, that a certain perfon whom we knew’ 


to be dead, was raifed fromthe dead, we fhould not 
believe it. But if thefe 12 illiterate men, whom we 
knew to be illiterate, were to appear at the Royal 
Exchange of the great city of this kingdom, among 


the merchants come from all parts of the world, 


fhould fpeak all their languages, and converfe with 
them freely and inftantaneoufly alfo, thou'd farther 
work miracles in the fame place, and before the fame 
company: And all this in proof of what they de- 
clar’d, that this dead perfon was rifen from the 
dead : In this cafe fhould we not believe them, and 
be'as fully fatisied of the truth of the refurreétion 
which they teftified, as if ourfelves had feen it with 


* our own eyes.’ ; 


Indeed this thing was not done in a corner, nor could 


it have been concerted, efpecially as the men were well 


‘known; but happen’d, as the author obferves, ‘ in an 


¢ inftant, foon after the refurrection, in the city of Fe- 


a 
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rufalem, when it was fill’d with ftrangers from every 
nation under Heaven nor did they only fpeak fuch 
an amazing variety of languages, but work mira- 
cles too. One in the temple, which the rulers ac- 
knowledged to be @ notable miracle indeed; fo manifeft 
unto all that dwelt at Jerufalem, that they could not 
deny it. All this was fuch a ftrong convincing proof, 
fo much above all human or diabolical power; which 
nothing but the finger of God could do, that it is 
no wonder it had immediately fo great an effect as 
to convince ‘hree—* Five thoufand,’ G 
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‘A Poem facred to the Memory of the late Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynne, Bart. By-Richard Rolt, Author 
of Cambria,\a Poem. Printed for Owen in Fleet- 

« ftreet. Quarto, 26 Pages, Price ss. 


S this piece-was publifhed in a few days after Sir 
Watkin’s death, we muft look upon it.as a hafty 
production, in which the author allowed himfelf too 
little time to introduce much of art or /abour. Perhaps 
he has fo great a want of decorations, fo few allufions, 
fimilies, €Fc, that criticks would hardly permit him to 
call his performance a poem: Efpecially as his diction is 
fcarce poetical, and his numbers rather want harmony: 
—But-a few paffages from the work itfelf will give the 
reader the beft idea of it. 


From Page 12, Chavatter of Sir Watkin. 
—Ye noble band of jatriots, ye who ftill 
Preferv’d integrity, nor bafely rofe 
On Walpole’s ruins ; fay, amid the ring 

~~ OF your illuftrious train, what hand, what heart 
Exceeded Wynne, ambitious to expel 
The-vermin of the ftate? Like him how few, 
Tenacious of their boafted honour, fcorn’d 
The venal penfion, and. the fpurious blaze 
Of borrow’d titles? O’er the faithlefs heart 
The radiant ftar is dim, a tinfel ray, 

To pleafe the vain; the fimple name of Wynne, 
Afpires' with brighter luftre to the fkies, 
Thus nobly fair, and uniformly great. 

Heaven ftill indulgent to his high defert, 

. Wide as his bounteous wifhes, gave him power 
To blefs mankind. His was the affluent ftore 
Of wealth; and, tho’ magnificently fpent, 
Not idly fquander’d in the glare of pomp, 

Of luxury and riot. Hear ye vain, 

Ye oftentatious tribe! How Wynne beftow’d 

The gifts of Heav’n: As a fond father eyes 

His {miling offspring, and induftrious ftrives 
To 
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| To fhow’r down bleffings on their infant heads 
aa So Wynne, a parent to the humbler race 

1 Of mortals, moft beneficently kind,’ 

at Reliew’d the widow, and the orphan blefs’d, 
: | Chear’d the diftrefs’d, taught languor how to fmile, 





And fhow’d the world, in this degen’rate age, 
That charity knew where to fix her feat, 
Within the bofom of a gen’rous man. 
Again, Pp. 15—16. 
7 He knew the end of wealth, 
Nor treafur’d the accumulated are, 
To feaft the eye of avarice; but bade 
It flow, free as the vital breeze of .heav’n, 
| Free as the vernal.dews, Yon holy fane 
His bounty rear’d, where the loud folemn bell 
2 ) Affembles all the rural train to pay 
g Their long negleéted reverence to Heav’n: 
4 Whole care confin’d the rapid torrent? Who, 
i} Like Appius, ftretch’d the publick road? Who drain’d 
5 The deep morafs? And cloath’d the naked hill 
A With pendant woods? Who taught the barren heath 
4 To fmile? "Twas Wynne! he bade the.fcanty tide 
. | To flow more nobly ; to Devana-brought 
i The freight of commerce, an imperial work! 
aa Again, p. 19—20. : 
a , Thou foul of Camérie! Oh! the doleful fcene,; 
OD The confternation thy fad fate affords. 
. | The banks of .Vaga eccho with the plaint s 
Sabrina, from her copious urn pours forth 
A fuller ftream, in all the pomp of grief: 
And Deva backward roils her ling’ ring flood, 
Difmay’d at this difaftrous tale: Around 
The Cambrian bounds, where Ufke dire&ts her courte, 
To where Offopitarum foams the tide, 
Thence tar as Deva takes her winding courfe, 
| One folemn filence reigns: The terror Jefs, 
When bloody Canute with his favage Danes, 
Hurl’d cetolation on their fires retreats : 
ee. For Cambria in Liewelyn, faw her laft 
Of princely race expire ; yet proud of Wynne, - 
if ; 5 S 
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She paid him voluntary honours, fuch 
As monarchs feldom fhare, honours deny’d 
The royal Norman. Now the mantling glafs 
Of f{miling mead, no more flows jovial round 
The peafant’s board, invoking Watkin’s health : 
The filent village, and the rural throng 
All-penfive, fhow the depth of woe fincere. 
Who now promotes their pleafures, who fhall now 
Support their feftive mirth ? The vernal gales 
In vain fhall blow, in vain fhall Zephyr breathe 
Along the verdant mead, and deck the lap 
Of nature with the fweets of flow’ry May. 
Ye fragrant hawthorns, cowflips, lillies, fade ; 
Ye pinks, ye rofes, wither; nota hand 
Shall crop your beauties, not a virgin weaves 
The garland wreathe; their Watkin is no more! 
—— Speak ye, companions of his focial hours, 

The lofs that friendfhip bears! A nobler foul 
Ne’er pledg’d her amity with man; fincere, 
Indulgent, tow’ring o’er the narrow claim 
Of vulgar minds: the friend he once approv’d 
Shar’d half his heart: The worthy train, alone 
Partook his nobler hours; when mental joy, 
Attended on the gen’rous bowl: From whence 
Rude diffonance was banifh’d, riot fcar’d: 
Dluftrious Beaufort, noble Barry, there, 
With chearful converfe, pour’d the force of wit, 
Attemper’d with the ftate of reafon; truth 

~ Sprung from the heart: And ev’ry paffing hour; 
New tribute fhed, while genial pleafures reign’d, 
By innocence and virtue unreprov’d. G 





Macazin de Lonpres, N° 6, for the Month of Sep- 
tember, clofes the firft Volume. 


T contains, firft, the conclufion of Beauvais’s differ- 
tation on the knowledge and method of diftin- 
guifhing the true antique medals and medaillons, from 
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the fpurious modern, counterfeits; fo,that‘the whole of 
a treatife fo ufeful to the curious in that branch, is com- 
prized in the faid volume. 2. An ode on the danger 
of ftage entertainments to the morals and manners of 
a people. This piece of poetry carried the prize at 
the Ludi Florales of Tholouze for the laft year, 3. An 
explanation of the harmony of ftyle, fhewing wherein 
it effentially confifts, and illuftrated- by examples: It 
is wrote by M. Pouilly de Champeaux, and clofes his va- 
Juable treatife, or theory, of agreeable fenfations. 4. Some 
reflexions on focial fpirit.. 5. Reflexions on gentlenefs of 
manners. .6. Marriage a-la-mode; an humorous ac- 
count of the infidelities of a hufband, in a letter from a 
lady to her friend. 7. A letter upon dreams, explain- 
ing the operations of nature during the ftate of fleep. 
8. The.unnatural fon, a ftory. 9. A difcuffion, whe- 
ther the favages are as happy as the politer. nations. 
16. Navigation, an ode. «1. A peevifh addrefs’ to 
the mules. 12. News, &¢. . 13. Leiter’from a planter 
in Nova Scotia, giving. an account of the proceedings 
in the-fettlement of that.colony,.a defcription; of the 
country, and the ftate of its condition, “Dated from 
Chebuéio the 28th of Fune, 1749. é ! 
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REMARKABLE PassaGEs in this Volume. © 


N. B. For the Title of any Book, or the Author's 
Name, or the Page where the Account of any 
Book is to be feud Jee the Table of Contents in 
the Beginning of the Volume. | 


A 


CADEMY, of painting and feulpture, its hif- 


tory Page 162 
Aétions, human, their ends confidered 22. Their fe- 
veral kinds24 | 
Alms-knighis, of Windfor, their hiftory . 255 
Animals, apology for torturing them by experiments 375 
Arachion, his remarkable combat, and death, in the 
Olympic games 116 
Argens, marquis d’, not the author of man a machine 131 
Ariicles, the 39 of the church of England objected to 206 
Athanajfion creed, the reading of it in divine fervice obs. 
jected to . 202 
Atheifm, worfe in its confequence than fuperftition 
297. Its abfurdity 298. Not a demonftrable fcheme 
300. Nora probable one 301 . 
Attainder, bills of, confider’d 403, &e. 


Afton, Dr. 348, 349 

Auftria, houfe of, its deftruction foretold 353 

Axford, Henry, his extraordinary cafe 373 
B 


AKER, Mr. Henry, his letter on the medicinal 

effects of electricity 377 
Baptifm, of infants, church-office for it cenfur’d 204 
Beggars, common, folly of giving to them 457 





Bible, neceffity of a new tranflation of it 199 
Blair, Dr. cenfur’d for curing a patient 314 
Bolingbroke, lord, remarkable apoftrophe to him from 
Gideon, a poem 69, Se. 
Brockle/by, Dr. his account of a poifoneus-root lately 
found among the Gentian 374 

F Brown, 
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Brown, Dr. Jemmet, bifhop of Cork and Rofs, his 
fevere fentence of degradation againft Mr.Dallas 199 

Bruni, Dr. his account of the progrefs of electrical ex- 
periments in Italy : | 378 

Burgefs, Mary, kill’d by a poifonous root mixed with 
the Gentian 

Burial-office, in our liturgy, cenfur’d 205 


ZESTUS, in the Olympic games defcribed 114 
Chapman, Dr. 348, 349 
Ceremonies, account of thofe at the Jubileeat Rome 448 
Church-fervice, that for Sunday mornings too long 202 
Cleanthes, his divine hymn tranflated 122° 
Colleéts, fome of thofe in our liturgy faulty 203 


Callege-difcipline, W hifton’s account of the want of it 342 


Commerce, fenfe of the Englifh on it 401, &e. 
Courts, ecclefiaftical, our prefent ones objected to 207 
Cowley’s pindaricks cenfured | 40 

aa D. 

ALLAS, Rev. Mr. The hiftory of his profe- 
cution by the bifhop of Cork and Rofs 273 
Defign, what 92. Great utility of the arts dependant 
on it 166 
Diggins, Mary, the melancholy effects of her taking 
gentian that had a poifonous root mixed with it 374 
Difcipline, the want of it in the church of England 
lamented 207 
Difcus, or quoit, in the Olympic games defcrib’d 112 
Ditton, Humphrey, his book on the refurrection tran- 


flared into the German tongue 204 
Drawing, art of, its great utility 366 


Dream, a frightful one recovers a perfon who had been 


four years dumb, to the ufe of his fpeech 373 
) E | 


a 


AR, its mechanifm 33 
Edward |, makes Windfor a free borough 252 - 
III. inftitutes the order of the garter 259. And 





of the poor knights of Windfor 255 
Elis, the vaft advantages accruing to that country, 
from the Olympic games, 94 

: England, 
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England, its conftitution muft be deftroy*d, and when 
250. Effects refulting from its climate to its con- 
{titution 391. Where moft liable to be attack’d 
404. Jealous, not without reafon, of its liberty 405 

Enthufiafm, {pirit of it always the fame 281 

Epigram, a fine one from the Greek 109 


Epode, of the Greek poets, what, 41. See alfo1rg | 


Evil, moral, the condué of providence vindicated 


with regard to it 365 
Evil, natural, confider’d 367. 
Exeter, B ——p of, attacks the methodifts 280 

AIT H, its nature and excellence 143 


Feeling, the bafis of all other fenfations 29. Ac- 
count of a man that could diftinguith colours by it go 
Fleury, cardina), charg’d with avarice 418. And with 
corrupting his prince’s morals 419 
Fofter, Dr. James, his works in general commended 
296. His amiable view of the Deity, compared 
with the idea given of him by the rigid Calvinité 
436, 437. His folemn declaration with regard to 
himfelf, as a chriftian, and a preacher 442 
France, in general defcrib’d 413. Chriftianity foon 
corrupted in that country 414 
Free-agency, confider’d 13 to 21 


Freedom, moral of man, wherein it confifts — 447 
G, 

ARDNER, colonel, how he came to be called 

the curfed Gardner 318 


Garter, order of its inftitution 2°9. Vulgar traditions 
of it refuted 260 , 

Gentian, a poifonous root fometimes mix’d with it 374 

God, his goodnefs confider’d 360. No other perfection 
of the deity fo amiable 361. A demonftration’ of 
his being from meer abfiract notions and principles 
of truth, fcarce poffible 355. His character, as drawn 
by the rigid Calvinift, and by Dr. Fofter, compar’d 
435—437. Men too apt to form their notions of 
him, from what they feel in themfelves 438. Their 
inconfiftency in this 439 


Goodne/s, the general idea of it afcertain’d 362 


F 2 Gresn, 
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Green, inftance of the benefit refulting from that ¢o- 


Jour to the eyes 338 


Gwin, Mr. an{wers Voltaire’s panegyrick on the reign 
of Lewis XIV. 87 


H 


TALLEY, Dr. a {ceptic 341. Inftance of his 
H fincerity. 10. 


Happine/s, enquiry into it 5. Attainable by all men 6 
Harrington, author of the oceana, ignorant of the real 
nature of liberty 250 


Hearing, confider’>d 32 

Hellanodicks, prefidents of the Olympic games go. 
Their great dignity 102 

Henley, orator 346 

Herring, Archbifhop, Mr. Whifton’s letter to him 
349. His anfwer to Mr. Whitton. 35% 

Hoadly, Dr. Benj. reflections on his conduét 345. His 
book on the Sacrament cenfur’d id. 

Holy Ghoft, gift of to the apoftles and firft chriftians, a 


: greater miracle than if Chrift had come down from 
the crofs 





459 
Horace, his ars poetica, the nature of it 278 
Hozanua’s of the multitude following Mr. Whitefield 288 
Hymn, fine one of Cleanthes tranflated 122 


I. 
y,, S, their reftoration foretold 353 


Immenfity, of God defined 305, argument for it 


Iron chair of Pindar 38 
Jubilee, great fuperftition of the Papifts at it 450 
Juries, the reafonablenefs of them in capital cafes 235 
K. 
Nowledge of God, the peculiar felicity of man 296 
L 


AW, Mr. a great promoter of defpotifm 407 
Leap, prodigious one of Phaiilus se EE 
Leaping, in the Olympic games defcribed, #2. . 
Letter from Mr. Whitton to Dr. Herring 349. In 
anfwer to Mr. Whitton 351. From Mr. Baker on 
electricity 377. 


Lewis 
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Lewis XIV. A vain-glorious prince 161; Indebted to 
Colbert for his fame, as a patron of the arts and. 
fciences, ib, Panegyric on him 415. Severe invee=" 
tive againft him 416. , ?' 

Lewis XV. takes three fitters fucceffively as miftreffes 422 

Liberty, political defined.2 33. moral, enquired into 442 











Eicentious pleafure, its deftractive tendency 144 
Litany, of the church of EngJand cenfured 204 
Lord’s prayer, too often ol B in the church fervice 202 
AGAZIN de Londres, its character 160 
Mallet, Mr. fuppofed to be the author of a 

fevere pamphlet on Mr, Warburton 238 
Man a machine cenfur’d 123, Marquis d’ Argens not 
_ the author of it 135 


Mead, Dr. his opinion of Dr, Biair’s treatment 314 
Methodifts, the hiftorians of their own extravagancies 28% 
Millennium foretold 353 
Monarchy, effential to the conftitution of England 405 


Monuments in Weftminfter Abbey badly difpofed 83 


Moore, bifhop, inftances of his kindnefs to Mr. Whif- 

ton 339-—-342 . 
Mufic; the theory of it capable of mathematical de- 
~.montftration 211 


N. 

YT OLLET abbé, difcovers the medicinal utility of 
electricity 397 
ofé, its mechanifm defcribed 38 

O 


LYMPIAD, Scaliger’s difsovery of the true 
fource of this period 96. Neceffity of under- 
itanding it in chronological inquiries 98 
Olympic games, differtation on 46. Sir Ifaac Néwton’s 
opinion of their origin47. Advantage accruing to 
the Eleans from them 94 


Onmipotence of God confidered 224 
Omniprefence of God defined 305. _ Proved 306 
Omnifcience of God confidered 307 
Overal, Mr. his prayers for faft-days, better than thofe 
provided by authority 349 


PAINT 
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. P. 4 , 
AINTING and fculpture, academy of in France, 
its hiftory 162. 
Paintings, thofe in Windfor Caftle defcribed and .ex- 
’ plained. 264 
_Pancratium, an Olympic exercife defcribed, 11s 
Parties, extracts from lord Bolingbroke’s account of 
' them at the acceffion of George I. 154° 
Paffions, their nature, objects, ufefulnefs 25° 
Patriotifm, lord Bolingbroke’s letter on the fpirit of 53 
Patriot king, idea of 147 
Phaiilus, his furprizing leap 112 
Phalaris, Mr. Whifton’s opinion of the famous con- 
troverfy about his epiftles 341 
Philip de Valois, {ets up a round table in emulation of 
Edward III 261 


Pindar, objections to his odes anfwered 41. Cenfur’d 
and approv’d by Longinus 44. His beauties fuffer 
by a tranflation, 7. Extra¢ts from his 1ft, 2d, and 
14th Olympic odes 118 . 

Placability of God confidered 428 


 Pleafure, licentious, its deftructive tendency 144 


Polite arts, the Romans learnt them from the Greeks 85. 
Extirpated by the Goths and Turks, reviv’d in Tuf- 
cany, and from thence fpread over all Europe, 2. 

Pope, Mr, his conduct with regard to a M.S, of lord 


~ Bolingbroke’s : 52 
Popes of Rome, their downfall foretold 353 
Poor-knigbis of Windfor, their hiftory 255 


Potter, archbifhop, Mr, Whifton’s remarks on him 
347, Filatter’d by Dr. Pierce 348 


Prayer, the nature of it explained 138 
Pfalms, ought not to be read promifcuoufly in our 
~ churches 202 
Purge, given by electrification 379 


Prevailed on to abfent herfelf from the king’s 


Q. | 
O: EEN of Lewis XV. a great devotee 420. 
bed 421. Sees her error and retrieves it 422 


Quoit, or difcus, in the Olympic games defcrib’d 12 
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EGICIDE, author of, his narrative of the treate . 
ment he met with from the play houfe-managers g2: 


Rogers, Dr. his difpute with Dr. Blair 312 

| S. ' i 
C\ECKER, bifhop, his charaéter by Mr. Whifton 

346. 

Sheldon, Mr. fermon preached at hisordination 448 — 
Shrew, recipe to cure one 424 
Smart, Mr. compar’d to Simon Magus 456 
Smelling confidered 32 
Socrates vindicated with regard toa famous faying of 
his in his Jaft minutes 172 


Somerfet, late duke of, his great refentment on account 
of the government’s taking up his fon-in-law 453. 
His high fpirit 454 | 

Spartans, their prodigious hardinefs and refolution in 
painful and dangerous exercifes 116—117 

Spirituality of God defined 304. 

Stadium, or foot-race, at the Olympic games defcribed 106 

Stilling fleet, bifhop, refufes to recommend Dr. Halley 
at court 341, * Stiled a theological buffoon by the 
Papilts 321 ! 

Subfcription, forms of, previous to admiffion into the 
church objected to 206 

Summum bonum of man enquired into 5 

Sunday IcfJons in the church of England fervice, ill 
chofen and improperly divided 202 

Superftition, the caufes of it 140. Its evil confe- 
quences 141, Its cure 142 


ASTE not confined to the mouth or tongue 31 

Tillotfon, archbifhop, fends his nephew to ftudy 

under Mr. Whifton ~ 339 

ERATI, Dr. cures a deaf man by eleétricity 

378. And his footman of a violent head-ach 

379. And a woman who had a grievous diforder 
in her eyes, id. | 

Virtuofo, that term whence derived 82 

Voltaire, his panegyrick on the Louifan age aoe 
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Arburton, Mir. his fuppofed harfh’treatment by 


Mr. Mallet 8 

gmat ol of uncharitably difpenfing God's : 

uarrels. with Mr, Whitefield 
€ His a ea of the Moravians, #. Called ‘by. 

ios a child . the devil 337 

ifton, Mr. William, his remarkable and bold inte- 

gry commended 293. His account of his brother 

iel 294. His motives for writing. memoirs of 
himélf, 7h How he remedied the weaknefs @f-his 
eyes when young 338. Becomes chaplain to bifhop ~ 
‘Moore 339. Inftance of his refolution with regard 
to the Batebian doétrine 343. His letter to arch- 
bifhop Herring 349. 

Whitefield anfwers the bithop of Exeter 281. Specimen 
of what he would have future hiftorians fay of him’ 
284. Condemns himfelf for refleéting on Tillotfon 
285. And for other errors 286. His recantation 
323. His account of God’s dealings with him feverely 
cenfur’d 328. Sufpected to be mad 332. Quarrels 
with Wefley 336 

Windfor, its calle, built by William the Conqueror 252. 
Town of defcrib’d, id. 

Wifdom of God confider’d 353 

Woodward, Catherine, her dangerous cafe, by taking 
gentian ‘that had a poifonous root mix’d with it 374 

Wreftling, in the Olympic games defcribed 109 

Wyndbam, Sit William, ftory of his being arrefted by” yf 
the government in 1715 433 Rt { 

Wynne, Sir Watkin Williams, his patriot fpirit 461. 2.0 
benevolence, ib. His works for the publick benefit 462 
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